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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


Few problems in audition have provoked so much controversy 
and so little experimental research as the problem of “ conso- 
nance.” Psychological literature on this subject has been limited 
for the most part to “theories’’ of consonance perception, the 
majority of them deriving almost entirely from a priori specula- 
tion. As early as 600 B.c. Pythagoras observed that the relations 
of “consonant ”’ tones could be represented by small whole num- 
bers. That this observation uncovered an important problem for 
psychology no one can deny. But that the problem itself could 
have been accepted in large measure as its own solution by many 
thinkers in this field seems scarcely credible. Yet this is sub- 
stantially what occurred in the views of Leibniz, Euler, Schopen- 
hauer and—to a considerable degree—Lipps. These men lived, 
however, in the days of pre-scientific psychological explanation 
and perhaps should not be held too strictly to account for explain- 
ing consonance in terms of processes or entities which merely 
symbolized in this or that form the fact observed by Pythagoras. 
With the development of a scientific sense-physiology and psy- 
chology in the nineteenth century it was inevitable that attention 
should be turned to such an important auditory relationship as 
the “consonance” of tones. Helmholtz was probably the 
initiator of the scientific approach to the problem in his attempt 
to relate the phenomena observed both to physical stimuli and to 
physiological processes ; but he probably over-simplified both the 
problem and the explanation—as both his rationalistic predeces- 
sors and also most of his successors have done. However, he 
brought to the problem an empirical point of view which regarded 
it as one susceptible of experimental attack. The fact that so 
little fundamental insight into this problem has been developed 
subsequent to Helmholtz can probably be attributed to the failure 
to be guided by his scientific precepts. 
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An ever increasing number of experimental studies bearing on 
consonance perception have appeared since the time of Helmholtz, 
including the investigation of a wide range of problems, among 
which are the relation between “ general intelligence’ and the 
ability to perceive consonance differences; the fusion of non- 
musical intervals; the determination of suitable criteria for con- 
sonance judgments; and the effects of repetition on comparative 
judgments of certain consonant or dissonant intervals. A few 
of the outstanding results of these studies will now be indicated, 
leaving the detailed consideration of them for later discussion. 
In the first place, low correlations have been found between 
‘ general intelligence ’’ test scores and comparative judgments of 
the consonance of intervals. Second, the investigations of 
Guernsey show that certain criteria are more useful than others 
in making consonance judgments. ‘Third, it has been shown that 
certain consonant intervals having simple vibration ratios can be 
slightly mistuned, thus making their ratios very complex, without 
affecting their consonance values. Fourth, certain data have been 
interpreted by some psychologists to mean that our general pref- 
erence for consonant intervals is a matter of association. Fifth, 
almost all investigations of consonance perception have shown 
that some relationship exists between pleasantness and conso- 
nance, although the nature of this relationship has not been 
precisely determined. 

Notwithstanding the considerable amount of experimentation 
in this field, little has been done in the way of contributing to an 
understanding of the fundamental nature of consonance percep- 
tion. The contradictory results secured by various investigators 
renders problematical the value of a considerable amount of data 
which, otherwise, would serve as a certain basis upon which 
future research might be established. This unsatisfactory status 
of the work dealing with consonance perception is a direct result 
of the failure of investigators to obtain consistent judgments of 
relative consonance, and so long as this condition obtains no 
advance in our knowledge of this phenomenon is possible. This 
failure to secure consistent results indicates a corresponding 
failure to control the experimental conditions which exist when 
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the judgments are made. That is to say, the inconsistency of 
consonance judgments is doubtless due to the influence of a com- 
plexity of factors whose precise effects can be determined only 
by careful analytical experimentation. The mere repetition of 
consonance “ tests ’’—as has too often been the case—cannot be 
expected to yield data of the sort essential to a genuine scientific 
analysis of the problem. The gross “score” of a subject on a 
consonance “test” probably is of little scientific value, not 
merely because such scores have been found to be unreliable, but 
more especially because the several responses of the subject, 
which are generalized into a single numerical value, are very 
probably diversely conditioned. 

The present study aims primarily to investigate the effects upon 
consonance judgments of three sets of conditions: (1) the diff- 
culty of the comparisons; (2) affective-tone; (3) the criterion 
or criteria used. An examination of the various experimental! 
studies which have appeared during recent years shows that these 
three sets of conditions have constituted formidable difficulties 
for almost every investigator dealing with the problem of con- 
sonance perception. As early as 1918 both Malmberg and Gaw 
recognized that in attempting to measure consonance discrimina- 
bility some allowance should be made, in the method of scoring, 
for the differences in difficulty which obtain between different 
pairs of intervals. However, aside from its importance for the 
practical problem of consonance testing, the matter of paired- 
interval difficulty has, for the most part, been ignored by writers 
in this field. This neglect has been unfortunate, since it would 
seem that we have here an important factor capable of influencing 
both the “accuracy”’ and the consistency of consonance dis- 
crimination. None of the comparisons in a series of paired- 
interval judgments is unconditioned by the setting in which it 
occurs. An “independent ’’ judgment made purely in terms of 
the relative consonance of any two intervals in the series probably 
does not usually occur. Aside from factors such as progression 
which tend to stimulate affective judgments, the difficulty of a 
given paired-interval comparison can so disturb a subject as to 
interfere seriously with succeeding judgments. A major prob- 


. 
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lem in the present study will be the experimental analysis of such 
effects. 

As previously stated, almost all investigators of consonance 
perception have expressed the opinion that affective-tone influ- 
ences the judgment of subjects. And since pleasantness is not 
generally held to be synonymous with consonance the operation 
of this factor has usually been regarded as unfortunate. Thus, 
for example, the consonance test studies of Malmberg and Gaw 
are admittedly open to the criticism that the judgments secured 
for them were “unduly”’ influenced by musical agreeableness. 
In fact, so common has become the notion that so-called conso- 
nance judgments are influenced by affective-tone that some 
thinkers have even gone so far as to question the possibility of 
non-emotional, cognitive response to such paired auditory stimuli. 
Still other writers, e.g., Heinlein and Guernsey, while admitting 
the influence of affective-tone upon “ consonance’”’ judgments 
apparently regard the distinction between consonance and pleas- 
antness as of little or no importance. That subjects should tend 
to be influenced by what is perhaps the most obvious character- 
istic of an auditory stimulus such as a musical interval, appears 
to be a logical supposition. However, notwithstanding the 
opinions of various writers on the subject to this effect, there 
exists no conclusive evidence as to the influence of affective-tone 
upon consonance discrimination. Heinlein’s work, which con- 
sisted mainly in studying certain types of judgment reversals 
incident to changes in order of presentation of intervals within 
a pair, undoubtedly constitutes an important step toward the 
solution of the foregoing problem. However, his failure to 
secure both “ consonance ” and “ preference’ judgments, for the 
same paired-intervals, from his subjects renders his conclusions 
largely hypothetical. In view of the importance of this problem 
the present study has included certain experiments which, collec- 
tively, may be regarded as crucial for the point in question. 
That is to say, an analysis has been made of the relevant results 
obtained for four “consonance”’ and four “ preference ”’ tests 


given to 36 subjects. A general study has been made of the 
relation between consonance judgments and preference judg- 
ments by comparing the averages and reliabilities of the two 
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-series of tests, and also by intercorrelating the scores made on the 
two types of tests. In addition to these general comparisons a 
detailed analysis of the effects of order of presentation of inter- 
vals upon consonance discrimination has been made. This has 
been accomplished by comparing the results on certain pairs of 
intervals when the subjects were instructed to disregard affective- 
tone and to make detached judgments on the basis of relative con- 
sonance with those secured for the same pairs when affective-tone 
was made the basis of the decisions. 

Although various writers have called attention to the necessity 
of providing subjects with the proper criteria of consonance upon 
which to base their judgments, few have made this problem the 
subject of experimental study. Malmberg, one of the few 
investigators to give this problem serious consideration, made 
what was probably his most important contribution to experi- 
mental technique in the study of comparative judgments of con- 
sonance by defining three criteria—blending, smoothness, and 
purity—for his subjects, and instructing them to use only one of 
the three (the most appropriate) in any given comparison. 
However, this writer was concerned merely with securing con- 
sistency between the standard and the empirical orders of ranking 
intervals within the Octave c’c”, and consequently made no 
attempt to determine the possible bearing of the various criteria 
(or the manner in which they are applied) upon the accuracy and 
consistency of consonance judgments. More recently, Guernsey 
has conducted an investigation which had for its aim an evalu- 
ation of fusion, smoothness, and affective-tone as criteria of 
consonance. As a result of this study she concluded that pleas- 
antness and unpleasantness are the most legitimate criteria of 
consonance. However, several important questions arise in con- 
nection with the present problem which neither of the above 
studies answers satisfactorily. Is the attempt to use blending, 
smoothness, fuston, and purity, collectively, as consonance criteria 
conducive to “inaccuracy” and inconsistency in judging relative 


consonance? The criteria blending, and smoothness are regu- 
larly referred to in consonance test directions as though they 
were synonymous, yet the attempt to apply them to certain pairs 
of intervals shows that they frequently lead to divergent judg- 
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ments. The Major Seventh is obviously smoother than the 
Minor Second, yet the two tones which constitute the latter 
interval seem closer together and hence more nearly blend than do 
those constituting the Major Seventh. Thus, whether the Major 
Seventh is regarded as more consonant or less consonant than the 
Minor Second is partly dependent upon the criterion upon which 
the judgment is based. This is perhaps also true of other paired- 
intervals such as the Major Third and the Major Sixth. Fur- 
thermore, the writer has frequently noted that when the Major 
Third is compared with the Perfect Fourth on the basis of 
relative purity the latter interval is rather uniformly regarded as 
the more consonant of the two, whereas when blending is the 
criterion employed there is a tendency to judge the Major Third 
as the more consonant. Such considerations as the foregoing 
indicate that the various criteria cannot be regarded as synony- 
mous, and suggest that much of the traditional “ inaccuracy ”’ 
and inconsistency of consonance judgments is due to the attempt 
on the part of subjects to judge relative consonance by using, col- 
lectively, criteria which severally give rise to divergent results. 
If this be true, then the further question arises as to whether 
there is any method of applying criteria that will materially lessen 
this inaccuracy and inconsistency? ‘The answers to these ques- 
tions—which the present study proposes to furnish—are of 
vital importance for any study of consonance perception, since 
consistent judgments of relative consonance are essential to 
progress towards an understanding of this complexly conditioned 
phenomenon. 

In order to envisage the problem of consonance discrimination 
in its theoretical and experimental ramifications, the account of 
the present investigation will be preceded by an historical intro- 
duction, concerned with the evolution of the problem of conso- 
nance from Pythagoras to the present. In a sense, the develop- 
ment of conceptions and methods of: studying this phenomenon 
symbolizes the general course of psychology from antiquity: 
mysticism, rationalism, and “ scientific’ elementarism. Although 
it is probably impossible to differentiate sharply between these 
various stages in the development of the present problem, they 
are perhaps represented approximately in the work of Pythagoras, 
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Euler, and Helmholtz respectively. And in the case of the 
present study it will be shown subsequently—without any attempt 
to formulate any specific theory of consonance—that consonance 
perception is not a simple all-or-none sensory response. Due to 
the influence of resolution, progression, and other factors to be 
discussed later, subjects probably do not react to a single paired- 
interval at a time in discriminating relative consonance, but 
rather to a ‘ pattern’ or ‘whole’ of which the particular com- 
bination is only one part. In setting forth this historical 
development of conceptions dealing with consonance perception 
the attempt will be made to show that the various theories of 
consonance cannot be regarded as satisfactory because, in gen- 
eral, the kind of auditory phenomenon which is implied in the 
usual meaning of the term “consonance” has no actual exist- 
ence. Criticisms of the various theories have frequently 
appeared in print but these have regularly been guilty of what 
seems to be, in the light of the present study, the most serious 
defect of the very ‘“‘ explanations ” which they propose to invali- 
date, namely, over-simplification. That is to say, most of the 
criticisms of the various theories of consonance have made the 
same fundamental assumption as have the theories which they 
have undertaken to criticize. After having tacitly accepted the 
view of consonance as an elementary, all-or-none sensory phe- 
nomenon they have proceeded to criticize the traditional theories 
for their failure to account for this “ fiction.”’ In so doing they 
have neglected to call attention to a fundamental misconception 
whose earlier consideration would have made unnecessary the 
present treatment of the traditional theories of consonance. Fur- 
thermore, as will be shown presently, the projection of this over- 
simplified point of view into the experimental studies dealing 
with consonance perception has given rise to several contradictory 
results which do not contribute to an understanding of the 
phenomenon in question. In short, the attempt will be made to 
show that the history of both the theoretical and the experimental 
studies bearing on consonance perception reveals that insight into 
the fundamental nature of this complexly conditioned phenome- 
non can be gained only by means of a careful analytical study of 
the factors which condition it. 














CHAPTER II 


HISTORICAL SURVEY 


It is probable that the early Greeks first subjected the phe- 
nomenon of consonance to rational consideration. They regarded 
the intervals of the octave, the fifth and the fourth as conso- 
nances, and referred to the latter as a “ mixing of two things 
so that they are blended and form a compound.” Pole (21, 
p. 109) calls attention to the fact that although part music was 
unknown to this age, it appears from the writings of Euclid that 
the Greeks possessed some notion of the harmonic relations of 
the principal consonant intervals. Euclid alludes to the conso- 
nant blending of a higher with a lower tone in the cases of the 
octave, the fifth and the fourth, as distinguished from all other 
intervals. Notwithstanding the fact that their criteria of con- 
sonance are largely unknown, it seems probable that for them 
consonant intervals were uniformly those which were pleasing. 
Such an hypothesis seems warranted in consideration of the 
nature of Greek aesthetics, since according to the latter simplicity 
was an important element of beauty. It was to be expected, 
then, that they should have regarded the simpler consonances as 
the more pleasing intervals. Thus it happened that their notion 
of what was harmonically pleasing coincided with what we today 
regard as’consonant. In more recent years, however, many of 
the more complex forms of auditory experience have also come 
to be considered aesthetically pleasing. Thus certain relatively 
complex and dissonant intervals have come to be regarded as of 
aesthetic value within certain settings. Because of this change 
in practice, the pleasing is no longer identical with the consonant, 
as it was in the case of the early Greeks, and accordingly, 
affective-tone has ceased to be a safe criterion of consonance. 
However, it will be seen from the following discussion that this 
distinction has not been uniformly maintained by the various 
writers on the subject. 
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1. Theories of Consonance 


As early as 600 B.c. it was recognized that those intervals which 
have the more simple vibration-ratios are the more consonant, 
and accordingly the first attempts to explain consonance were 
based chiefly upon the assumed importance of this fact. Later, 
however, it was discovered that it is possible to mistune slightly 
certain consonant intervals, thus making their ratios very com- 
plex, without affecting their degrees of consonance. For some 
thinkers this discovery constituted a direct contradiction of the 
foregoing formulation, which had come to be accepted as an 
established fact, and hence seemed to demand a radical change in 
approach to the problem. On the other hand, Lipps denied that 
these apparent exceptions were of cardinal importance, holding 
that they could be adequately accounted for by recourse to 
Weber’s law. There are other facts which are closely related to 
the phenomenon of consonance which some thinkers regard as of 
paramount importance for its explanation. In the first place, it 
is known that certain tones when sounded simultaneously give 
rise to beats and that these impart a rough jarring effect to the 
tone. The fact that beats are generally present when tones are 
dissonant and absent when tones are consonant has led to the 
belief that the two phenomena are necessarily related. Secondly, 
the pleasingness of an interval and its consonance coincide suff- 
ciently to give rise to the notion that, although not identical, they 
are related in some manner. Thirdly, the history of music 
shows that intervals which were once regarded as inharmonious 
have come in more recent years to be looked upon as suited to 
musical treatment. Some psychologists hold this fact to be of 
great significance for the explanation of consonance, since it 
apparently indicates that the perception of consonance is the result 
of an evolutionary process. Regardless of their importance, 
however, differential emphasis upon these several sets of facts 
has given rise to various types of theories which regard conso- 
nance from at least four points of view: (1) the mathematical 
factors involved; (2) the physical and physiological factors; 
(3) the psychological factors; and (4) the genetic factors. The 
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following summary’ of theories will serve to show how various 
investigators have attempted to account for such of the above 
facts as they have deemed pertinent. 

As Guernsey (6, p.175) points out, Euler and Schopenhauer 
are ordinarily classified as exponents of the purely Pythagorean 
mathematical basis of harmony. Leibniz (15) was the first to 
point out that the mind does not really analyze or perceive the 
actual number or the numerical regularity of the vibration fre- 
quencies in the intervals. In order, however, to account for the 
fact that the consonance of an interval seems in some way 
dependent upon the simplicity of its vibration-ratio, Leibniz 
resorted to his hypothesis of the “‘ unconscious mind” and came 
to the conclusion that the latter calculated the ratios of the vibra- 
tion frequencies. Euler (10), who was in essential agreement 
with Leibniz, attempted in a more serious and more scientific 
manner to show the relations of consonance to whole numbers. 
He based his theory upon the assumption that we are pleased 
with everything in which we can detect a certain amount of per- 
fection ; consequently, a combination of tones will please us when 
we can discover the law of their arrangement. Since agreeable- 
ness is directly proportional to the ease with which the order can 
be discerned, it follows that the combination of two tones will 
please us the more the smaller the two numbers by which the 
ratios of their periods of vibration can be expressed. Schopen- 
hauer (24), while recognizing the factual basis of Euler’s view, 
held that consonances and dissonances portray the movements of 
the human will in its essential feelings of satisfaction and dis- 
satisfaction. Such theories are probably of little value, since 
they are tautological rather than explanatory, and are so conceived 
as to be impossible of scientific attack. 

The theory of Lipps has been variously classified by different 
thinkers, but since it is admittedly a return to the older point of 
view as set forth by Euler it seems logical to place it in the cate- 


1 Discussions of the various theories have appeared so often in print that 
the present review will confine itself to a brief statement and criticism of 
the more important ones. In presenting this summary the present writer 
acknowledges indebtedness to Malmberg’s historical investigation (17) and to 
Helmholtz’s (10, p.229) description of the theory of Euler. 
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gory of mathematical explanations. Lipps (16, p. 142) holds 
that the essential element in consonance is that of agreement, not 
any sort of agreement, but a feeling of pleasurable, inner con- 
sistency or unanimity. According to Lipps this feeling of unity 
is due to the presence of a common rhythm between the two tones 
constituting an interval. For example, we designate the 
“rhythm” of the sequence of 100 vibrations per second as 
“rhythm of 100,” and similarly, we designate the rhythm of the 
sequence of 200 vibrations per second as “rhythm of 200.” 
Now, these two tones have a common rhythm of 100 which 
serves to bind them together. By the same token that the psychic 
excitation discharged by the sequences of physical vibrations is 
conditioned by the nature of these sequences, so these vibration- 
rhythms, which constitute the essence of the various vibration- 
sequences, are held to “resound” in some way or other in the 
corresponding psychic excitations. The important thing here, 
however, is not that the vibration-rhythms themselves are pre- 
served in the processes of sensation but rather the preservation 
of these relations in the psychic processes. Further, because of 
the fact that the fundamental rhythm includes in itself the two 
tones in an ever higher degree, dependent on the simplicity of the 
vibration-ratio and hence of the ratio of the rhythms in the 
separate immediate experiences of tone, the simpler the vibration- 
ratios, the higher the degree of unification and the greater the 
degree of consonance. This theory, which is a combination of 
the views of Euler and Leibniz, is open to the same criticisms 
which were raised with respect to the latter theories: it is tauto- 
logical rather than explanatory; it seeks to explain the conscious 
by means of the unconscious; and it fails to account for the fact 
that it is possible to mistune slightly certain consonant intervals 
having simple ratios without affecting their consonance values. 
Lipps has attempted to meet the first two objections by stating 
that vibration-ratio is decisive for consonance in a manner pre- 
cisely analogous to that in which vibration-rate is decisive for 
pitch. The third objection is held to be duly answered by 
recourse to Weber’s law. However, the validity of these 
defenses is problematical. In the first place, the notion that the 
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‘sense’ of consonance is perfectly analogous to the sense of 
pitch is contradicted by the results of almost all recent studies 
which have indicated that consonance perception is a compara- 
tively complex process. Secondly, the variability of consonance 
measures suggests rather strongly that Weber’s law does not hold 
for the “ sense’ of consonance. However, as far as the present 
study is concerned, the most serious defect in Lipps’ theory is 
that it does not lend itself readily to experimental attack, since 
the ‘ micropsychic ” rhythms are non-verifiable entities’ deduced 
from the conscious experience which they are intended to explain. 

The theories of Helmholtz and Krueger may be regarded as 
examples of the second type of explanation, i.¢., as emphasizing 
the physical and physiological factors involved in consonance. 
The theory of Helmholtz constitutes the first attempt to account 
for the phenomenon of consonance on a purely physiological 
basis. According to him (10), dissonance is due to beats taking 
place between either the tones themselves or their upper har- 
monics or the differential tones to which they give rise. A clearly 
marked consonance occurs when the ratio of the two tones is such 
that there are no beats, but when a slight change in the ratio gives 
rise to beating. By reason of the intermittent and discontinuous 
stimulation which these beats afford, “ the nerves of hearing feel 
these ’’(10, p. 226) as rough and unpleasant. This theory con- 
stitutes an advance over the older point of view in that its criterion 
of consonance is a fairly obvious characteristic of the sensations 
themselves, and also since the mechanisms alleged to be involved 
in the perception of consonance are definitely perceivable struc- 
tures rather than abstract mentalistic entities. However, several 
considerations serve to show the inadequacy of Helmholtz’s 
theory: first, it offers an explanation of dissonance rather than of 
consonance ;* second, it fails to account for instances in which 

1 However, in fairness to Lipps it is perhaps well to state that he thought 
of “ micro-psychic” rhythms in about the same manner that we regard genes, 
atoms, electrons, and al! other analogous constructions—i.e., as mere hypo- 
thetical constructions to account for certain facts of experience. 

‘2 Peterson (20, p. 20) holds that this criticism is not entirely valid, since 
Helmholtz mentioned coincident partials as well as absence of beats as a con- 


dition of consonance. However, it should be noted that Lipps (16, p. 167) 
considered this claim made by Helmholtz and rightly rejected it as begging 
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dissonance is heard without perceptible roughness; and third, in 
emphasizing but a single criterion it is at variance with the 
results of recent studies (14,17) which have shown consonance 
to be of too great a complexity to be judged on the basis of any 
single criterion. - 

Krueger’s theory (12) really constitutes a supplement to that 
of Helmholtz. Whereas the latter emphasized chiefly the effects 
of overtones, Krueger attributes dissonance to the presence of 
beats generated by combination tones, more especially by differ- 
ence tones. According to Krueger the five difference tones of 
two simultaneous tones are to be calculated by subtracting the 
lowest from the next lowest tone (e.g., 4:5>1, 3, 2, 1, 0). 
Krueger emphasizes particularly the characteristic difference tone 
whose ratio always corresponds to the number 1. In the case of 
pure consonances this tone is due to the identification of two or 
more difference tones. For example, the interval 200: 300 has 
at least three difference tones of 100 vd. each. However, since 
these three difference tones are identified with each other or with 
the “characteristic” difference tone the interval is consonant. 
If by slightly mistuning the interval we obtain the ratio 200: 307, 
the difference tones become 107, 93, 14, 79, and 65. These tones 
lie close together and hence give rise to beats which occasion 
dissonance. On the other hand, consonances are always free 
from difference tone beats, and contain only perfect unisons, since 
the difference tones either coincide or else are a third apart. 
Although this theory proposes a scientific rather than a mere 
verbal solution of the problem it is open to several criticisms :* 
first, it offers an explanation of dissonance rather than conso- 
nance; second, it fails to account for the dissonance of such an 
interval as 8:11 whose difference tones are 3, 5, 2, 1, 1; third, it 
fails to account for the fact that certain auditory disturbances 
may be artificially produced coincident with a consonant chord 


the question since the klang-affinities as consonances were used by Helmholtz 
to explain consonance, whereas they themselves need to be explained. 

1 For a more detailed treatment of the theories of Helmholtz and Krueger, 
as well as those of Stumpf and Wundt, the reader should consult Lipps’ 
study (16), which contains perhaps the first thoroughgoing criticism of these 
views. 
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such as c—e—g without altering the consonance value of the letter ; 
and fourth, in emphasizing but a single factor it seems, in the 
light of recent studies (14, 17), to be guilty of oversimplification. 
Hence Krueger’s theory, as well as that of Helmholtz, must be 
regarded as a view which emphasizes a single important factor 
influencing consonance perception, rather than as an adequate 
explanation of consonance. 

The theories of Stumpf and Wundt are sual in that both 
are essentially ‘ psychological’’ theories. For Stumpf (29) 
“Verschmelzung ”’ or fusion is the distinguishing criterion of the 
degree of consonance which must be sought in conscious experi- 
ence and which is due to the perception of a quality inherent in 
the tones themselves. According to Stumpf, fusion is not mere 
unanalyzability; rather it is the qualitative unity that persists in 
a chord after its indistinguishability has been superseded by a con- 
sciousness of separate intervals. This residual qualitative unity 
is held to be an original relation, like a sensation of color, and is 
not to be referred to anything more ultimate psychologically. 
Notwithstanding the importance of Stumpf’s work on the prob- 
lem of tonal fusion several objections to his theory remain 
unanswered: first, as pointed out by Moore (18), the distinction 
between the unity which disappears with analysis and the unity 
which remains after analysis is a dubious one which Stumpf him- 
self has maintained with but varying degrees of success; second, 
Stumpf’s claim that fusion is independent of absolute pitch, of 
the relative intensities, and of the timbre of the primaries of the 
interval is contradicted by the experiments of recent investigators 
such as Peterson (20) ; third, in drawing a sharp line of demar- 
cation between consonance and dissonance it assumes a simplicity 
in consonance and dissonance which is at variance with the results 
of the experimental studies already referred to (14,17); and 
fourth, a recent investigation by Guernsey (6) has shown that 
“ fusion,” instead of being the sole criterion of consonance, is 


merely a highly ambiguous term which, when made the basis of 
consonance judgments, gives rise to inaccuracies and incon- 
sistencies on the part of the subjects. 

Wundt (31) was one of the few thinkers to realize that con- 
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sonance is not a simple, uniformly conditioned phenomenon. 
He held that since we do not always feel the same in the presence 
of chords and sequences of tones which we designate as con- 
sonant there must be a plurality of factors involved in conso- 
nance. Accordingly, he recognized three criteria of consonance : 
(1) the relatively narrow unity of fusion, (2) distinctness of 
tonal fusion, and (3) dominating tonal element. In the final 
analysis, however, consonance is an act of the apperceptive faculty 
of the mind which synthesizes the tones into a unity. In holding 
that consonance is a complex phenomenon conditioned by several 
factors Wundt has struck a modern note which has received 
increasing verification by recent investigators. However, his 
theory is of little scientific value, since in holding that consonance 
is the result of a synthesis effected by the ‘ apperceptive faculty 
of the mind’ he offers a purely verbal explanation which is impos- 
sible either of verification or of disproof. 

In contrast to the older conceptions of consonance, Malm- 
berg (17) holds that the perception of consonance is a cognitive 
process, involving the factors blending, smoothness and purity.’ 
Furthermore, these criteria of consonance apply with varying 
degrees of appropriateness to different pairs of intervals. Cer- 
tain combinations can best be judged on the basis of blending, 
for others the determining criterion is smoothness, while for still 
others it is purity. Although this view is merely a hypothetical 
statement of the conditions of consonance perception rather than 
its explanation, it seems to constitute a step in the right direc- 
tion, in that it tacitly recognizes the complexity of consonance 
and takes as its criteria fairly obvious characteristics of the tones 
themselves. 

The genetic theories of Ogden and Moore represent more 
recent attempts to account for the phenomenon of consonance. 
According to the former (19, p. 142), consonances and disso- 
nances are the result of congenital dispositions developed during 
the history of the race. The frequent hearing of certain com- 
binations of tones is held to modify the auditory mechanism in 
such a way that these combinations become more consonant, and 


4 In one place Malmberg refers to “fusion,” but this criterion is eliminated 
in his later investigations. 
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this modification is presumed to be inherited by succeeding gen- 
erations. This theory merits little consideration since it is 
contrary to all known facts of inheritance, and since, in the final 
analysis, it explains nothing. 

The theory of Moore (18, p. 62) differs very little from that 
of Ogden, save in its omission of the inheritance factor. Accord- 
ing to Moore, consonance is a special case of the adjustment of 
the nerves to outer relations. “ The nervous system, by a form 
of activity that tends with each repetition to become more simple 
and economical, gradually affects the synthesis of more complex 
physical relations.” The evidence which Moore cites in defense 
of this view is taken principally from the history of music. 
Examination of the latter shows that since the beginning of the 
eleventh century music has become increasingly complex, due 
chiefly to the gradual introduction of dissonances. ‘Thus, certain 
intervals which were originally regarded as inharmonious and 
therefore not suited to musical treatment have finally come to be 
accepted as indispensable elements in musical composition. This 
fact is interpreted by Moore to mean that consonance has accord- 
ingly undergone a gradual evolution, and that in several instances 
intervals which were once looked upon as dissonant have grad- 
ually come to be regarded as consonant. ‘This view marks a 
departure from the more static conceptions of consonance, and 
has accordingly gained widespread attention among psychologists. 
Because of the importance which has been attached to this theory, 
a critical examination of it would seem appropriate. 

Moore’s theory seems to rest chiefly upon a misinterpretation 
of the significance of the history of music for the problem of 
consonance, and upon the tacit assumption that the pleasing and 
the aesthetic are identical. It will be recalled by those conversant 
with the history of music, that the introduction of dissonances 
into music came about mainly as the by-product of contrapuntal 
music. Composers found that in combining different melodies 
discords were unavoidable at certain points. At first these 
incidental clashes occurred for the reason that they could not be 
avoided without handicapping the composer, and hence were 
tolerated rather than sanctioned. At a later period, however, 
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characterized by a higher degree of aesthetic sophistication, they 
were introduced for aesthetic effects, although their use was 
restricted by certain rules. The use of dissonances probably 
reached its artistic climax with Wagner and Richard Strauss. 
For these men the art of music meant far more than it did to the 
early Greeks; it was a means for the portrayal of the entire 
gamut of human emotions—for hate as well as for love, for 
sorrow as well as joy, and for conflict as well as peace. Mani- 
festly, no arrangement of simple consonances could possibly be 
adequate to such a portrayal, and the more modern composers 
have accordingly made extensive use of dissonances as a means to 
aesthetic enrichment. It is obvious that this practice does not 
mean that intervals or chords which were formerly regarded as 
dissonant have become consonant. As just stated, whatever 
dissonances or discords originally occurred in music were the 
unavoidable by-products which resulted from combining two or 
more melodies. Modern composers, however, have made rather 
free use of discords for their aesthetic effects within certain set- 
tings. The value of these discords for the securing of these 
effects is absolutely dependent upon their being heard not as 
consonances but as dissonances. Psychology, in studying the 
fundamental conditions of consonance perception is interested 
neither in the pleasingness nor in the aesthetic value of an interval 
within such a setting, but rather in the relative consonance of an 
interval in comparative isolation. The problem of the relation 
of consonances and dissonances to the aesthetic effects of music 
undoubtedly has its place in psychology, but it should not be con- 
fused with the problem of consonance per se. On the other hand, 
an interval in isolation has no meaning for music. Thus, because 
of this fundamental difference in interests, it is a mistake to 
attempt to make the history of the art of music the basis for a 
scientific explanation of consonance. 

In addition to this error of interpretation, Moore’s position 
seems susceptible of more specific criticism. In the first place, 
Moore speaks of the adjustment of the nerves to outer conditions. 
It is doubtful, however, whether repetition would modify any 
part of the mechanism involved in hearing to the degree to which 
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Moore’s theory would seem to require. What can Moore pos- 
sibly mean when he assumes that an interval such as the Minor 
Second will eventually come to be regarded as a unity? In order 
for such a synthesis to be effected some drastic kind of central or 
peripheral modification of the auditory mechanism would be 
necessary, and, as just pointed out, such a change is very improb- 
able. In advocating this theory Moore seems to lose sight of the 
fact that consonance discrimination rests primarily, not on habit 
or custom, but on the ability of the individual to perceive that an 
interval is composed of two tones of different pitch. That is, 
before an individual can perceive the relation between two tones 
he must first be able to perceive the two tones, although he may 
not always be explicitly aware of their independent existence. 
This implies the ability to discern differences in pitch, otherwise 
the two tones would be heard as one. Hence, in order for such 
an interval as the Minor Second to come finally to be regarded as 
consonant one of two things would seem to be necessary: either 
there must be a progressive decrease in the ability of the indi- 
vidual to perceive differences in pitch, or else these pitch differ- 
ences must in some manner fail to function as cues for the appre- 
ciation of tonal relationships. Secondly, the theory seems to 
ignore entirely the nature of the physical factors which Helmholtz 
and others have held to condition the perception of consonance. 
Thirdly, in holding that the frequent hearing of an interval tends 
somehow to unify it, Moore overlooks the fact that it is the 
trained ear which distinguishes between a note and its octave 
when they are sounded together, whereas the untrained individual 
often confuses the two and is unable to distinguish two tones 
even when they are called to his attention. This is just the oppo- 
site of what the above theory would lead one to expect. 

It would seem, then, that Moore’s theory deserves to be placed 
in the same category as that of Ogden—as one which makes 
impossible demands with respect to modification of the mech- 
anisms involved in hearing. The fact that the consonant and 
the harmonious were originally identical has been mainly respon- 
sible for the mistaken notion that the history of harmony is also 
the history of consonance. Apparently, this confusion could 
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have been avoided by noting the fact that harmony and conso- 
nance began to diverge with the introduction of contrapuntal 
music, and that the increased discrepancy which obtains today is 
attributable, chiefly, to the development of a broader conception 
with respect to what may be regarded as aesthetically valuable. 

The foregoing criticisms of the various theories indicate that, 
for the most part, the latter are merely ideal constructions with 
little foundation in fact. They have tended to regard consonance 
as a comparatively simple and uniformly conditioned phenomenon 
to be clearly distinguished from dissonance, and have been 
couched in an abstract terminology which has rendered them 
unsuited to scientific attack. Even the more truly scientific 
explanations such as those of Helmholtz and Krueger were seen 
to be oversimplifications, since each rests upon one major fact, 
the inadequacy of which is made manifest by the failure to 
account for the perception of dissonance in the absence of beats. 
Although avoiding the abstractness and oversimplification of the 
earlier views, the recent attempts to regard consonance as a 
genetic process have failed to provide a satisfactory explanation. 
They have circumvented rather than met the real problem and in 
doing this have become involved in difficulties as serious as those 
from which they have apparently escaped. In short, the attempts 
to formulate theories of consonance independent of empirical 
study of its factual basis have resulted in unprofitable verbalisms, 
vagaries, oversimplifications and inconsistencies. In the words 
of Bertrand Russell, it is becoming increasingly evident that what 
this problem demands is not further a priori speculation but “ the 
substitution of piecemeal, detailed, and verifiable results for large 
untested generalities.” This needed shift in emphasis is being 
gradually effected. The many experimental studies undertaken 
in this field during the last two decades are indicative of the 
change in the method of attack upon this problem. The results 
of some of the more important of these will now be presented. 


2. Experimental Studies 


One of the earliest experimental studies was that of 
Emerson (2) relative to the problem of interval preferences. 
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Working with reduced intervals, he claimed to have demonstrated 
that the apparently natural demand for the tone combinations 
which give fusion (or consonance) can be inhibited during the 
listening to non-musical combinations, as soon as a short training 
in miniature intervals changes the acoustical perspective. Thus, 
Emerson makes the general preference for consonances a matter 
of association, holding that the fact that our tone-consciousness 
has been trained in our musical tone-relations is responsible for 
our apparently natural preferences. 

Several years later Moore (18), continuing this same type of 
investigation, reported the historical and experimental study 
already mentioned, which seems to support the view that dis- 
sonance is the result of strangeness, and that any interval may 
finally come to be regarded as consonant if heard a sufficient 
number of times. Moore’s historical data based upon the history 
of music have already been discussed. His experimental evidence 
is based upon experiments performed on nine subjects. The 
problem was to find out whether or not the prolongation and 
repetition of certain intervals produced anything which might be 
interpreted as a change in their degrees of consonance, such a 
change being indicated by the amount of change in the accepta- 
bility of an interval as a parallel. The general method was that 
of paired comparison, with each judgment graded by the subject 
according to the degree of his preference. At the beginning of 
each hour of experiment a table of graded comparisons of the 
four parallel intervals in question was constructed, to which was 
added the minor ninth in order to give a wider range of com- 
parison. This table, which served as the standard for the day, 
was made up as follows: each interval, played consecutively in a 
passage of seven parallels, with c’, d’, e’, f’, e’, d’, c’, as the funda- 
mentals, was compared with each other one played similarly. In 
each case the subject was asked not only to state his preference 
between the two passages, but also to grade the strength of his 
preference according to a scale A, B, C, D, E. After thus 
obtaining the standard for the day the particular interval for 
that day’s investigation was studied, either by the method of 
prolongation or of repetition. In the case of the former method 
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a passage of parallels, involving the interval to be studied, was 
played, each interval being sustained one minute. This pro- 
cedure was continued for five minutes. Immediately after this, 
new preference judgments were called for, in which the compari- 
son was made only between the particular interval under con- 
sideration and the other parallels. The method of repetition 
differed from that of prolongation in that each period was occu- 
pied not with sustaining intervals, but with playing repeatedly 
an entire melody in parallel thirds, fifths, minor or major 
sevenths, as the case might be. Both of these methods showed 
certain characteristic tendencies: the third lost rapidly ; the minor 
seventh gained equally rapidly; the fifth maintained a fairly 
constant level; the major seventh rose in value, but less rapidly 
than the minor seventh. That is, repetition of a dissonance 
tends to raise the consonance value or to lessen the dissonance 
value of that combination. ‘Thus, Moore concludes that conso- 
nance is the result of the adjustment of the nerves of hearing to 
frequent repetition of an interval. However, the value of 
Moore’s results are dependent upon the correctness of his assump- 
tion that the consonance of an interval is inversely proportional 
to its acceptability as a parallel interval. This really amounts to 
making affective-tone the basis for consonance judgments, 
whereas it is generally assumed that the perception of consonance 
is primarily a cognitive process. 

One of the principal problems which has arisen in relation to 
the general study of consonance is that of the measurement of 
individual differences in ability to judge the relative consonance 
of various intervals. This type of study had its beginning at 
the State University of lowa in a series of investigations by 
Seashore and several of his students. As early as 1910 Seashore 
published a preliminary report (25) concerning the measurement 
of pitch discrimination, and in 1915 an article by the same author 
appeared which dealt with the psychology of individual musica! 
talent, classifying the principal measurable traits. The latter 
article showed how data resulting from the tests could be reduced 
to a “common denominator ” or norm and suggested the mean- 
ing and use of such a procedure. 
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‘ 


One of the first attempts to ‘ measure’”’ consonance discrim- 
ination was made by Malmberg (17) at the University of lowa. 
This problem necessitated two investigations, the first of which 
had for its aim the standardization of a test for the measurement 
of the “sense’”’ of consonance. The method used in this pre- 
liminary investigation was as follows: first, the determination, 
by a survey of the historical theories of consonance, of the 
factors which enter into its perception; second, with these factors 
as a basis, the intervals were ranked according to their relative 
degrees of consonance or dissonance; and third, the evaluation of 
an individual’s ability to compare the consonance values of 
intervals in terms of this ranking. As a result of this investiga- 
tion, Malmberg found the constant criteria of consonance to be 
blending, smoothness, fusion and purity. Upon the completion 
of this preliminary investigation, a second investigation was 
undertaken with three ends in view: first, to secure measurements 
of individual differences; second, to establish norms; and third, 
to test these measurements under controlled conditions. As a 
result of this second investigation, Malmberg found a satisfactory 
agreement between the standard order and the empirical order 
of degrees of consonance of the intervals within the Octave c’, c”. 
The deviations occurred chiefly in the consonances; and these 
were due mainly to the fact that the Major Third was unduly 
preferred in the empirical rankings. From this study Malmberg 
concluded: first, that the historical failure to reach an agreement 
as to the relative consonance values of the various intervals was 
due principally to a disagreement as to what constituted conso- 
nance ; second, that the perception of consonance was a cognitive 
process dependent upon an elemental sense ;’ and third, that the 
constant factors involved in the perception of consonance were 
blending, smoothness and purity. 

Gaw (4, p. 141) continued the type of investigation started by 
Malmberg, effecting a revision of the latter’s sixty-six unit test 
by the elimination of certain pairs of intervals which seemed to 


1 Malmberg says (17, p. 131), “ The perception of consonance is elemental 
in a secondary sense in so far as it is based rather on the elemental capacities 
for pitch discrimination and tonal memory than on acquired musical ability or 
training.” 
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be either too easy or too difficult. The result of this revision, 
however, was an eleven unit test which she regarded as too easy 
for use in testing the abilities of individuals to discriminate 
consonance differences. 

The notion:of measuring musical talent which had received 
impetus through the investigations of Malmberg and Gaw 
reached its practical climax in the publication of Seashore’s 
Measures of Musical Talent by the Columbia Phonograph Co. 
These records include six tests, each of which purports to measure 
a native elementary “ sense’”’ or “ capacity’ which is held to be 
essential to musical appreciation and performance. This series 
of tests includes: Test 1, Sense of Pitch; Test 2, Sense of 
Intensity ; Test 3, Sense of Time; Test 4, Sense of Consonance ; 
Test 5, Tonal Memory; and Test 6, Sense of Rhythm. The 
Consonance Test is composed of fifty units, as shown in 
table 11 (infra). In devising this test Seashore relied to a great 
extent upon Malmberg’s study, making blending, smoothness and 
fusion the criteria of consonance. However, Seashore deviated 
slightly from the procedure of Malmberg in that he substituted 
the criterion fusion for purity. Ina recent article (27, p. 181) 
Seashore states that this substitution was made because more of 
the judgments called for in his test seemed to be determined by 
fusion than by purity. 

Seashore’s tests for measuring native musical capacities have 
been rather severely criticized. Probably the most unsatisfactory 
one of these is the consonance test, which is based upon the 
assumption that consonance perception is due to a measurable 
elementary sensory capacity which differs innately in different 
individuals. This notion has not met with general acceptance. 
In the first place, many psychologists have failed to subscribe to 
the belief in the possibility of devising a valid and reliable test 
of this kind. The notion that it is possible, within a few minutes, 
to measure a complex capacity which seems to vary with so many 
conditions, and which manifestly is not a “sense” in the true 


meaning of the term has met with much opposition. In this 
connection it must be remembered that a “sense” implies a 
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sense-organ, and that there is no known organ for the perception 
of consonance. 

One of the principal critics of the Seashore Consonance Test 
is Heinlein, who, by reason of the increasing use made of dis- 
sonances by composers of modern music, has even gone so far as 
to intimate (8, p. 433) that although the test were both valid and 
reliable (as a measure of consonance perception) it would still 
be useless. In 1925 Heinlein undertook an experimental investi- 
gation (8) for the purpose of ascertaining the extent of the influ- 
ence of harmonic principles and of the various laws of musical 
progression upon judgment in the paired-interval comparison 
method employed by Seashore in the consonance test. The Sea- 
shore test was given to a group of 35 subjects and then the test 
was repeated at the same sitting. Approximately two months 
later the same test was given twice to a group of thirty subjects 
(“fifteen had appreciable musical training and experience ’’). 
As a result of these two studies Heinlein concludes that the 
paired-interval comparison is an inadequate method for testing 
consonance. His results indicated that the presence of such 
unavoidable factors as progression, resolution, etc., tends to 
render the test invalid. Furthermore, musical training seemed 
to be productive of negative results since those with training 
made lower scores than the untrained and were less consistent in 
their judgments. Finally, Heinlein came to a position which is 
similar to that of Moore, namely, that the history of harmony 
would seem to warrant the assumption that such a test would 
have little value for modern music, and that it would have still 
less value for the music of the future. 

Larson (14) has continued the line of investigation initiated by 
Heinlein and claims to have found that the Seashore Consonance 
Test is a reliable means for measuring the perception of con- 
sonance. She reports an investigation which was undertaken for 
the purpose of determining the reliability of the Seashore Con- 
sonance Test “‘ when conditions are controlled as rigorously as 
possible and when the instructions are literally followed.” The 
test was given as a group test and as an individual test, both 
trained and untrained subjects being used in the experiments. 
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In each instance the test was repeated. Five groups of subjects 
were used. Group A was composed of 132 students in an 
elementary psychology class, selected on the basis of scholarship. 
Group B consisted of 150 students in an unselected class in 
elementary psychology. Group C consisted of 35 musically 
trained subjects, and Group D of 35 untrained subjects. Group 
E consisted of 35 musically trained subjects who were tested 
individually, and Group F consisted of 35 untrained subjects 
tested individually. Comparing the results obtained in the first 
performance of the consonance test with those of the repetition 
several months later, Larson found a correlation coefficient of 
63.022 for Group A, and of .65+.024 for Group B. The 
mean of the trained subjects was “considerably higher”’ than 
that of the untrained subjects, both in individual and group tests. 
The trained subjects (Group E) showed greater constancy of 
error and greater general uniformity of judgment than the 
untrained subjects constituting Group F. On the basis of these 
results Larson concludes: first, that the paired-interval compari- 
son method is adequate for testing consonance, and that the prin- 
ciple of harmonic progression is a negligible factor; second, that 
the test is reliable, both as a group test and as an individual test, 
when the instructions are followed; third, that affective judg- 
ments may be eliminated to a great extent under properly con- 
trolled conditions; and fourth, that musically trained subjects 
tend to make higher scores and are more consistent than those 
without such training. 

Pratt (22) reports an investigation concerning quarter-tone 
music which is of special interest in connection with Moore’s view 
that the future will see the invention of more dissonances for use 
in music. According to Pratt, intervals in order to be uniformly 
recognized as different in quality must be separated from each 
other by not less than a quarter-tone. Relative to the significance 
of this fact for music Pratt says, 


“It would, therefore, be theoretically feasible to double our present chro- 
matic scale so that it would comprise twenty-four quarter-tones, instead of 
twelve semi-tones. But any further subdivisions into eighth-tones and six- 
teenth-tones would be juggling with the physics of tuning instruments rather 
than catering to the psychological capacities of auditory discrimination. The 
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listener to music in which eighths and sixteenths were employed would be 
generally quite unaware of their presence.” 


This investigation seems to have rendered a signal service in 
calling attention to the differential limen as an element involved 
in the perception of consonance, a fact which investigations like 
that of Moore seemed to have ignored entirely. 

Guthrie and Morrill (7) conducted an investigation concerning 
the fusion of non-musical intervals. Stern tone variators were 
used to produce 44 intervals ranging from perfect unison to an 
interval beyond the fifth. The subjects first ranked each interval 
as pleasant or unpleasant and later ranked them on the basis of 
consonance. The fact that the curves for pleasantness and conso- 
nance show high agreement raises the question whether the 
attempt to eliminate the affective factor from consonance judg- 
ments should be made. 

Guernsey (6) reports an investigation in which she attempted 
to make an evaluation of fusion, smoothness and affective-tone 
as criteria of consonance. Using three types of subjects (musi- 
cally untrained subjects, subjects with a moderate amount of 
musical training, and professional musicians) a series of tests 
was given in which fusion, smoothness and affective values were 
used as separate criteria. From this investigation Guernsey 
found that fusion and smoothness are inadequate criteria—tonal 
fusion being a sensorial rather than a perceptual phenomenon and 
smoothness being subject to too great a diversity in connotation 
in the mind of the listener. Further, she concludes from her 
results that pleasantness and unpleasantness are the most legiti- 
mate criteria of consonance. Relating these findings to certain 
tendencies in modern music, Guernsey finally concludes that 
“‘ consonance is an aesthetic description, totally dynamic in nature, 
and not a scientifically determinable constant.” 

A study of much practical significance has recently been 
reported by Stanton (28). This investigation was concerned 
with the application of the Seashore Measures of Musical Talent 
in the Eastman School of Music, and was based upon the records 
of students entering the school from September, 1921, to the fall 
of 1924. After a period of three years there was found to be 
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such a close correspondence between the teachers’ estimates and 
the test profiles that the faculty of the school decided by unani- 
mous vote to exclude all candidates whose test grades were as 
low as D and E. 

The foregoing survey of recent experimental studies shows that 
a variety of problems has engaged the attention of investigators. 
These have ranged from purely scientific studies of the conditions 
influencing the perception of consonance to more practical ones 
concerned with the devising of consonance “tests.”’ The results 
of these various studies seem to indicate: first, that consonance 
is a complex phenomenon, and is conditioned by many factors, 
and that because of this fact no single criterion is an adequate 
basis for consonance discrimination; second, that notwithstand- 
ing the distinction between consonance and pleasantness they are 
related in some manner yet to be determined; third, that any 
theory, such as Moore’s, which assumes a progressive conversion 
of dissonances into consonances must make allowance for the 
fact that the differential limen is a factor involved in the percep- 
tion of consonance; and fourth, that probably the most important 
problem in this field is that of the low reliability of consonance 
judgments. The fact of “low reliability’ would seem to indi- 
cate that consonance discrimination is influenced by complex 
conditions. Although this constitutes a difficulty from the point 
of view of experimental control, it is of theoretical significance 
in that it indicates that no explanation of consonance as a simple 
process can be regarded as adequate. 














CHAPTER III 


THE PROBLEMS AND THE EXPERIMENTAL METHODS OF THE 
PRESENT STUDY 


Investigators of “consonance”’ too often have assumed that 
it is a simple, rather uniformly conditioned perceptual phenome- 
non. ‘This was seen to be true especially of the “theories”’ of 
consonance, which were shown in general to be rather futile exer- 
cises in the manipulation of concepts. The same criticism might 
well be made of those experimental studies which have presup- 
posed a “sense” of consonance, with the implication that the 
reaction described as consonance discrimination (or comparison ) 
involves merely the direct response of the sensory mechanisms to 
stimuli which could be compared in terms of a definite “ linear ”’ 
differential. In practical terms, this view leads naturally to a 
“test? of consonance discrimination, with a view to differentiat- 
ing individuals on the basis of the type of sensibility involved. 
Unfortunately, the experimental work projected upon the basis 
of these over-simplified assumptions concerning the nature of 
“consonance ” has not justified expectations. The “ tests’’ have 
yielded quite inconsistent, “ unreliable’’ results. Experimenters 
dealing with the concrete comparisons of intervals by individual 
subjects have been confronted with a rather bewildering array 
of factors which complicate the discriminations required. The 
abstract notion of a somewhat unitary process of “ consonance 
perception ”’ conditioned by constant relations among tonal stimuli 
has been found to be largely a delusion. 

Such consequences were perhaps to have been expected. 
Psychologists, and other scientists as well, have found regularly 
that a priori verbal analyses in which processes were sharply 
defined, and logically classified—tend to evaporate when sub- 
jected to experimental observation. The clear-cut lines of 
demarcation disappear; the causal relations, which had been 
neatly generalized into precise laws, are found to be quite complex 
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and difficult to discover. It becomes necessary to resort to 
laborious experimentation, with a view to controlling and 
describing the effects of the factors which seem from observation 
to be related to the phenomenon in question. This seems to be 
precisely the present status of the problem of consonance. The 
inconsistency of comparative judgments of intervals, contradic- 
tory results and claims on the part of investigators due often to 
differences in criteria (1.e., in experimental conditions), the per- 
sistence with which out-moded theories continue to saturate the 
literature, all these considerations suggest the necessity of 
unbiased experimental analysis. Accordingly, the major aim of 
the present study is to determine the effects of three important 
sets of conditions on the consonance judgments of rather 
homogeneous groups of college students. The factors to be 
studied are (1) the difficulty of the comparisons, (2) affective- 
tone, and (3) the criteria of ‘‘consonance”’ used as the basis 
of comparison. 

The general experimental technique used was the paired- 
interval comparisons method employed by Seashore and others. 
Several variations were introduced in the arrangement of pairs 
of intervals, and the directions to the subjects. Throughout the 
description of methods and results the term “ test” will be used 
as a convenient designation of a series of intervals presented as 
stimuli to the subjects. Neither the series of intervals on 
Seashore’s record nor any other set devised for special experi- 
mental purposes should be regarded as “ tests”’ in the real sense 
of this term—+.¢., with respect to intent and use. The general 
outline of the work will now be described, to be followed by a 
detailed account of each experiment. Seashore’s Consonance 
Test, as embodied in the Columbia Phonograph Record No. 
53001-D, was first given to a representative group of college 
students with directions designed to secure both “ consonance ”’ 
and ‘ preference’ judgments, for the purposes of providing data 
to be compared with results of previous investigators, and to be 
analyzed with respect to paired-interval difficulty and affective- 
tone. In order to check the consistency of the judgments and 
the effects of practice under these conditions the test was given 
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four times to the same group under each of the two sets of 
directions, 1.e., as a “ consonance” and as a “ preference ’’ test. 
Secondly, in order to determine the influence of the difficulty of 
an experimental series upon consonance judgments, four other 
‘tests’ of varying difficulty were devised and given to another 
group of college students. Thirdly, in order to secure additional 
data with respect to the influence of different criteria upon con- 
sonance judgments two other tests were given to two additional 
groups of students. The first of these two tests called for the 
preferential use of the criteria blending, smoothness and purity, 
and was given for the purpose of determining whether the use 
of the above criteria in the manner indicated is conducive to 
reliability. The second test which was given to a different group, 
involved the use of each of the criteria blending and smooth- 
ness in separate series, and was given for the purpose of deter- 
mining the reliability of subjects’ judgments when the pairs of 
intervals were so arranged that a single criterion could be used 
at a time. As a check upon the comparative reliability of this 
test a “ preliminary ”’ test, similar to the one used in connection 
with our study of the “ preferential use of the criteria blend- 
ing, smoothness and purity,’ was given to the group. In this 
instance, however, the two criteria blending and smoothness 
were used preferentially. A detailed description of the several 
sets of experiments, and of the conditions under which compara- 
tive judgments were made will now be given. 


‘ 


1. The Seashore Consonance Test, with “ consonance ”’ 


directions 


The Seashore Consonance Test was given to 36 students from 
an introductory psychology class on November 4, 1929. This 
test, which is one of a battery of six tests devised for the purpose 
of measuring “ native musical capacity,’ is composed of fifty 
pairs of intervals (see table 11 below) which have been recorded 
on a double-faced record by the Columbia Phonograph Co. 
‘Record “A” contains pairs 1-25, inclusive. With the exception 
of pair 28, Record “B,” which includes pairs 26-50, is com- 
posed of the same pairs contained on Record A, the order of 
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presentation of the intervals within a combination being reversed. 
For example, pair 1, which is contained on Record A, consists of 
the Major Third followed by the Major Seventh, whereas pair 
40, which is contained on Record B, consists of the Major 
Seventh followed by the Major Third. Pairs, 13 and 28 are not 
reversed. In this test the subject is presented with two com- 
binations of two tones each, one combination being better or 
worse than the other in consonance. A “ good combination ’’ is 
described as one in which the two tones are smooth, and blend, 
tending to fuse into one. A “bad combination” is just the 
opposite. This test’ calls for a sort of composite judgment on 
blending, smoothness, and fusion, apart from the feelings of like 
or dislike, and apart from theory or feeling of musical value. 
As the various pairs of intervals are played on the phonograph, 
the subjects make their judgments on the basis of the above 
criteria, recording B if the second combination is better, or WV 
if it is worse (1.e., less consonant) than the first.? 

Eighteen of the subjects who took the foregoing test were 
classified as possessing “* musical training,” meaning by this term 
at least two consecutive years of either vocal or instrumental 
study. Each student was provided with a record blank which 
contained spaces for such items of information as name, age, and 
amount of musical training. After these facts were recorded 
each student was given a sheet of directions which read as 
follows: 


You will hear two tones sounded simultaneously, and then, after a brief 
interval, a second pair. You are to judge which pair is the more consonant. 
“ Consonance’”’ means the tendency of the two tones of a pair to fuse together 


1 For detailed instructions see Seashore’s Manual of Instructions and Inter- 
pretations, published by the Bureau of Educational Research and Service, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

2 It will be noted, however, that a slight deviation from Seashore’s directions 
was made in the following experiment, in that the subjects were instructed to 
base their decisions merely upon two criteria—fusion and blending—instead of 
three. However, considerable care was taken in explaining and illustrating 
relative consonance, and this precaution was regarded as of far more impor- 
tance than the inclusion or exclusion of a single word such as smoothness. 
This slight change apparently made very little, if any, difference in the 
decisions of the subjects, since the results secured compared favorably with 
those obtained by other investigators who adhered strictly to Seashore’s 
directions. 
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so as to sound like a single tone. You must not judge on the basis of which 
one you like better or which is more pleasing to you. Disregard your prefer- 
ence and make a detached judgment on the basis of which of the two pairs of 
tones tends more nearly to fuse or blend into a single unitary sound. 

A few illustrative comparisons will be made with tuning-forks before the 
regular experiment begins. Listen to these carefully and be sure that you 
understand what you are to listen for before the regular test begins. 

Your judgments are to be recorded in terms of the second pair. Thus, if 
the second pair is better (more consonant) record a B in the appropriate blank 
on your record sheet; if the second of the two pairs is worse (less consonant), 
record a W. If you are not sure, guess; in case you do guess, encircle this 
judgment so that the experimenter will know just where you were uncertain. 

Do your best to understand and follow these directions absolutely, for the 
experiment is worthless unless you do. We are trying to study an important 
problem in the psychology of music and your best cooperation is required for 
securing reliable results. 


The experimenter had a copy of the sheet of directions from 
which he read while the subjects referred to their individual 
sheets. After reading the directions the experimenter gave sev- 
eral illustrations of consonance by means of tuning-forks. 
Special attention was given to the matter of distinguishing 
between the relative pleasingness and the relative ‘‘ consonance ”’ 
of the intervals compared. In this connection several pairs of 
intervals were presented illustrating the fact that in some 
instances the more consonant interval is also the more pleasing, 
whereas in other instances the opposite happens to be. true. 
Upon the completion of the foregoing instructions the Seashore 
Consonance Record was played in the order A—B. That is, 
Record “A” was followed by Record “B.” After this the 
records were shifted in such a manner as to convey the impres- 
sion that a different record was being selected, but in reality the 
same record was played in reverse (B-A) order. Thus the 
consonance test was given twice within approximately twenty-five 
minutes. 


2. The Seashore Consonance Test, with “ preference ’’ directions 


Upon the completion of the second consonance test the first 
set of directions was taken up and another set was given to each 
subject. This second set of directions required that the subjects 
use pleasantness and unpleasantness as the basis of comparison. 
These directions were as follows: 
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This experiment is similar to the one just finished, except that here you 
judge on the basis of which pair you like better. Simply listen to the two 
pairs of tones and if the second combination is more pleasing to you record 
a P (pleasant) ; if it is less pleasing record a U (unpleasant). If neither pair 
is especially pleasing record P or U according as the second pair is more 
pleasing (P) or less pleasing (U) than the first. Disregard the consonance, 
if you need to, in any case, and simply let your feeling determine your choice. 
Guess, if you can not be sure about any judgment, but draw a circle around 
all such uncertain choices. 


These directions were read aloud to the subjects while they 
read from their individual sheets. Upon the completion of the 
reading of the directions the Seashore Consonance Record was 
played and the subjects recorded their judgments as before. ‘The 
record was played twice, in the order A-B, B-A. No attempt 
was made to conceal the fact that the same record was being used. 

The consonance and preference tests were again given on 
February 15, 1930, to the same group of subjects. The same 
method of procedure was followed, except that the preference 
tests were given first, and only one of the consonance tests was 
given. On April 9, 1930, the consonance test was given again, 
making a total of four “consonance” and four “ preference ”’ 
tests. 


3. Four “consonance tests” of varying difficulty 


On April 16, 1931, another series of experiments was under- 
taken for the purpose of studying the effects of the presence of 
very difficult pairs of intervals on the judgment of easy pairs, and 
also in order to secure additional information concerning the 
relation of the difficulty of a series of paired-intervals to the 
consistency of the subjects’ judgments. This involved the con- 
struction of four different “ tests’ of varying difficulty. Test 1, 
shown in table 1, was composed of twenty units—the twenty 
easiest pairs of intervals of the Seashore Consonance Test, as 
determined by the percentages of errors shown for these intervals 
in table 11, column 10; Test 2, shown in table 2, contained twenty- 
five units, including the same twenty easy pairs used in Test 1, 
and five difficult pairs which were interspersed at regular inter- 
vals; Test 3, shown in table 3, consisted of thirty units, the same 
twenty easy pairs, with ten difficult pairs; Test 4, shown in 
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table 4, consisted of twenty units, the ten difficult pairs used in 
Test 2, and ten other pairs of somewhat less difficulty. 


TABLE 1 


The 20 “easy” pairs of intervals used in Test 1 of the group of tests varying 


Maj 
Maj 
Prt. 
Min 


COONAN 


Min 
10. Maj 
11. Maj 
12. Min 
13. Maj 
14. Min 


in difficulty. 


. 2nd—Octave 

. 3rd—Maj. 7th 
5th—Octave 

. 2nd—Prf. 4th 


. Maj. 2nd—Min. 2nd 
Octave—Maj. 2nd 
Prf. 4th—Min. 2nd 
Prf. 


4th—Min. 7th 
. 6th—Maj. 3rd 
. 2nd—Min. 3rd 
. 6th—Maj. 7th 
. 2nd—Octave 

. 2nd—Min. 6th 
. 7th—Prf. 4th 


15. Min. 7th—Min. 2nd 
16. Aug. 4th—Maj. 7th 
17. Min. 7th—Maj. 2nd 


18. Maj 
19. Min 
20. Min 


. 7th—Dim. 3rd 
. 7th—Maj. 6th 
. 7th—Maj. 7th 


TABLE 2 


ga—gg 
f’a’—bba’ 
e’bp’b—pbp’b 
be’—ge’ 
f'g’—f' $2’ 
gg —ga 
gc’—be’ 
d’2’—dc ’ 
ge’b—_gh 
b®c’—ac’ 
a>f’—abp’ 
abb—aa’ 
ga—ge’P 
d’c’ ’—d'g’ 
c’b’b—¢'d’» 
ad’—abg’ 
age’ —ab 

ag’ t—f’o’f 
ba’—be’$ 
c’b’b—c’b’ 


Showing the pairs of intervals constituting Test 2 of the tests of varying 


difficulty. There are 20 easy and 5 difficult pairs. 


italicized. 
Maj 
Maj 


Min 
Min 
Maj 


SC RONANNSWN 


Prf. 


. 2nd—Octave 

. 3rd—Maj. 7th 
5th—Octave 

. 6th—Mayj. 6th 

. 2nd—Prf. 4th 

. 2nd—Min. 2nd 


Octave—Maj. 2nd 
Min 
Prf. 
10. Prf. 


. 2nd—Min. 7th 
4th—Min. 2nd 
4th—Min. 7th 


11. Min. 6th—Maj. 3rd 
12. Maj. 2nd—Mun. 7th 


13. Maj 
14. Maj 
15. Min 
16. Min 
17. Maj 
18. Min 
19. Min 


. 2nd—Min. 3rd 
. 6th—Maj. 7th 
. 2nd—Octave 

. 3rd—Mayj. 2nd 
. 2nd—Min. 6th 
. 7th—Prf. 4th 
. 7th—Min. 2nd 


20. Dim. 5th—Mayj. 3rd 
21. Aug. 4th—Maj. 7th 


22. Min 
23. Maj 


. 7th—Maj. 2nd 
. 7th—Min. 3rd 


24. Min. 7th—Maj. 6th 
25. Min. 7th—Maj. 7th 





ga—gg" 
f’a’—b>a’ 

e’ bp’b__pbp’b 
d’b’>—d’b’ 








be’—ge’ 
f’2’—f' fg’ 
ge’—ga 
ce’ d’b—c’h’> 
gc’—be’ 
d’g’—d'c’ ’ 
ge’ b—oh 
ab—ag’ 
bc’—ac’ 
abf’—abp’ 
abb—aa’ 
ac’—bb¢’ 
ga—ge’P 


dc’ ’—d'2’ 
c’ b’b—’ d’b 
e’b’b—e’p’f 
abd’—abg’ 


The “difficult” pairs are 


oT 
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TABLE 3 


Showing the pairs of intervals constituting Test 3 of the tests varying in 
difficulty. There are 20 easy and 10 difficult pairs. The “difficult” pairs are 


italicized. 

1. Min. 6th—Maj. 6th d’b’>—d’b’ 
2. Maj. 2nd—Octave ga—ge” 

3. Maj. 3rd—Maj. 7th f’a’—bba’ 
4. Min. 2nd—Min. 7th c’d’>—¢’h’> 
5. Prf. 5th—Octave e’bp’b—pbp’r 
6. Min. 2nd—Prf. 4th be’—g¢’ 

7. Maj. 2nd—Min. 7th ab—ag’ 

8. Maj. 2nd—Min. 2nd f’o’—f'fe’ 
9. Octave—Maj. 2nd ge’—ga 
10. Min. 3rd—Mayj. 2nd ac’—bc’ 
11. Prf. 4th—Min. 2nd gc’—be’ 
12. Prf. 4th—Min. 7th d’g’—d'c’’ 
13. Dim. 5th—Maj. 3rd e’b’>—e’g’$ 
14. Min. 6th—Mayj. 3rd b®c’—ac’ 
15. Maj. 2nd—Min. 3rd b’c’—ac’ 
16. Maj. 3rd—Dim. 5th e’g’f—e’b’» 
17. Maj. 6th—Min. 7th abf’—abp’ 
18. Min. 2nd—Octave abb—aa’ 
19. Maj. 6th—May. 3rd c’a’—f'a’ 
20. Maj. 2nd—Min. 6th ga—ge’> 
21. Min. 7th—Prf. 4th d’c’ ’—d’g’ 
22. Dim. 5th—Min. 6th ae’ b—af’ 
23. Min. 7th—Min. 2nd c’b’b—c’d’»> 
24. Aug. 4th—Maj. 7th abd’—abg’ 
25. Dim. 5th—Min. 6th d’a’b—c’g’b 
26. Min. 7th—Maj. 2nd ag’—ab 
27. Maj. 7th—Min. 3rd ag’ $—f’o’% 
28. Min. 6th—Min. 3rd gte’—gkb 
29. Min. 7th—Maj. 6th ba’—be’# 
30. Min. 7th—Maj. 7th c’b’>—c’b’ 


These four “tests” of varying difficulty were given to a 





group of 39 students in an introductory psychology class. Each 
student was provided with a record blank which contained spaces 
for such items of information as name, age, and amount of 
musical training. After these facts were recorded the subject 
was given a sheet of directions which read as follows: 


You will hear two tones sounded simultaneously, and then, after a brief 
interval, a second pair. You are to say which pair is the more consonant. 
“ Consonance ” means the tendency of the two tones of a pair to fuse together 
so as to sound like a single tone. You must not judge on the basis of which 
one you like better or which one is more pleasing to you. Disregard your 
preferences and make a detached judgment on the basis of which of the two 
pairs of tones tends more nearly to fuse or blend into a unitary sound. 

A few illustrative comparisons will be made on the piano before the regular 
experiment begins. Listen to these carefully and be sure that you understand 
what you are to listen for, before the regular test begins. 

Your judgments are to be recorded in terms of the second pair. Thus, if 
the second pair is more consonant, record an M in the appropriate blank on 
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your record sheet; if the second of the two pairs is less consonant, record an 
L. If you are not sure, guess. 

Do your best to understand and follow these directions absolutely, for the 
experiment is worthless unless you do. We are trying to study an important 
problem in the psychology of music and your best cooperation and attention 
is required for securing reliable results. 


These directions were read aloud by the experimenter while 
the subjects read from their individual sheets. Upon completion 
of the reading of the directions several illustrations of intervals 
differing in consonance were given by the use of the piano. The 
instrument used was a Steinway Grand piano which had been 


TABLE 4 


The 20 “ difficult” pairs of intervals constituting Test 4 of the tests of 
varying difficulty. 


1. Min. 3rd—Dim. 5th e’bg’b__¢’g’b 
2. Min. 3rd—Min. 6th gtb—gfe’ 
3. Maj. 7th—Maj. 3rd b»a’—g’ a’ 
4. Min. 3rd—Maj. 7th f’g’$—ap’t 
5. Dim. 5th—Min. 3rd c’ g’b—e’by’b 
6. Maj. 7th—Aug. 4th abg’—abq’ 
7. Maj. 3rd—Maj. 6th f’a’—c’a’ 

8. Octave—Prf. 5th b>h’h—e’>p’b 
9. Min. 6th—Dim. 5th af’—ae’> 
10. Maj. 6th—Min. 6th d’b’—d’b’» 
11. Min. 6th—Min. 3rd gte’—xetb 
12. Dim. 5th—Min. 6th d’a’b—c’a’b 
13. Dim. 5th—Min. 6th ae’ b—af’ 
14. Maj. 6th—Maj. 3rd c’a’—f'a’ 
15. Maj. 3rd—Dim. 5th e’g’$—e’b’» 
16. Min. 3rd—Maj. 2nd ac —bc’ 
17. Maj. 2nd—Min. 7th ab—ag 
18. Min. 2nd—Min. 7th c’d’>—c’b’» 
19. Min. 6th—Maj. 6th d’b’>—d’b’ 
20. Dim. 5th—Maj. 3rd e’b’b—e’g’f 


tuned the day before to the pitch: a’—440 vd. The same pre- 
cautions were taken with regard to affective-tone and resolution 
as in the case of the first tests given. In this instance, however, 
the Perfect Fourth was presented in illustration (without naming 
the interval) as more consonant than the Major Third. The 
consecutive pairs of intervals in each of the four tests were then 
played on the piano, no attempt being made to allow exactly the 
same amount of time between each interval or each pair of 
intervals. The attempt was made, however, to present the 


paired-stimuli fairly rhythmically. An occasional repetition was 
made upon the request of members of the group. A period of 
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approximately two minutes elapsed between the completion of 
one test and the beginning of the next. 

The four tests were repeated on the same group of students 
April 23, 1931, under the same conditions. Just before the tests 
were repeated, however, favorable comment was made with 
respect to the results of the first tests. Furthermore, the subjects 
were cautioned as to the general tendency of individuals to make 
lower scores on repetitions of such tests, and the hope was 
expressed that their performance would prove to be an exception 
to the general rule. After this, a few remarks were made rela- 
tive to the conditions upon which learning and transfer are 
dependent, and attention was called to the desirability of putting 
these laws into operation during the tests which were to follow. 
After these remarks the same procedure was followed as 
described for the initial experiment with these tests. 


4. The preferential use of three criteria 


These experiments were carried out for the purpose of dis- 
covering whether subjects are more reliable in their judgments 
when instructed as to the preferential use (infra, p. 38) of the 
criteria blending, smoothness, and purity. 

In order to carry out this study the same pairs (with the 
exception of pairs 19 and 47') of intervals were used, and in the 
same order, as that of the Seashore Consonance Test Record 
The test was given for the first time on April 17, 1931, at 8 a.m. 
to a group of 39 students in an introductory psychology class. 
Before giving the regular directions a few introductory remarks 
concerning the general nature of the experiment were made, and 
the necessity for the maintenance of a uniform degree of attention 
was emphasized. 

Each subject was provided with a record blank similar to those 
used in previous tests. After recording the desired supple- 
mentary information each subject was given a sheet of directions 
which read as follows: 

The present test was devised for the purpose of studying your ability to 


discriminate the relative consonance of pairs of tones. Consonance means the 
tendency of two tones to blend together so as to sound like a single tone. 


1 The substitutions were: pair 19: a g’f—f’g’#; pair 47: f’g’f—a o’f. 
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You will hear two tones (constituting an “ interval”) sounded simultane- 
ously, and then, after a brief period, a second pair. You are to judge which 
pair is the more consonant. 

In general, the more consonant intervals BLEND better, are SMOOTHER 
and PURER than less consonant intervals. 

(1) BLENDING—a seeming to agree, to belong together. 

(2) SMOOTHNESS—a relative freedom from beats. 

(3) PURITY—thinness of tone, absence of richness. 

You will hear two tones sounded simultaneously, and then, after a brief 
period, a second pair. You are to judge which pair is the more consonant. 

Give your decision on BLENDING alone if the degree of blending is per- 
ceptibly different; if not, make the decision on SMOOTHNESS; and if 
there is no difference in either blending or smoothness, base your decision on 
PURITY. 

Keeping these criteria in mind, if the second pair is more consonant than 
the first, record a capital M in the appropriate square. If the second pair is 
less consonant than the first (judgment is always recorded in terms of the 
second pair), record an L. 

In the upper left-hand corner of each square indicate which criterion your 
decision was based on; thus, if the factor of BLENDING was the basis of 
your judgment, indicate this fact by placing a small b in the upper left-hand 
corner of that particular square; if it was SMOOTHNESS, place a small s; 
if it was PURITY, record a p. 

In case you can not decide which pair is the more consonant, GUESS— 
leave no blanks. 


The experimenter read the directions to the group from a 
similar sheet while the subjects read from their individual sheets. 
After the reading of the directions the experimenter illustrated 
the meaning of the three criteria by playing certain pairs of 
intervals on the piano. The same precautions were taken with 
respect to affective-tone as in preceding tests. The pairs of 
intervals constituting this series were then played on the piano in 
approximately the same manner as in the preceding series, 
although the subjects were allowed slightly more time in which 
to record their judgments and the supplementary notations con- 
cerning the criteria employed. 

This experiment was repeated April 24, 1931, at 8 a.m. on the 
same group of students, under the same conditions. Before the 
experiment began a few introductory remarks were made in 
which the subjects were told of the general tendency to make 
lower scores upon repetitions of the test, and of the consequent 
nécessity of maintaining a uniformly high degree of attention 
throughout the test, in order to avoid such a result. Upon the 
completion of the directions the paired-intervals were played in 
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the same manner as at the first sitting. Thus the series of 
intervals was presented to this group twice, in the same order and 
under the same conditions. 


5. The use of each of two criteria in separate series 


This experiment, which involved the use of two tests (called 
here the “ Preliminary test ’’ and the “ Single Criterion test ”’ ) 
was made chiefly for the purpose of determining whether subjects 
are more consistent in their judgments when the pairs of intervals 
are so arranged that a single criterion may be used at a time. 
The main test, termed ‘‘ Single Criterion test,’ consisted of fifty 
units—the fifty paired-intervals of the Seashore Consonance 
Test, arranged in two parts. Part I, shown in table 5, consisted 
of twenty-nine pairs which, according to the experimenter’s 
judgment, could best be judged on the basis of smoothness. 


TABLE 5 
Showing pairs of intervals for Part I of Single Criterion Test 

1. Maj. 3rd—Maj. 7th f’a’—bba’ 
2. Aug. 4th—Maj. 7th abd’—abp’ 
3. Min. 7th—Maj. 2nd ag’—ab 

4. Maj. 3rd—Maj. 6th f’a’—c’a’ 
5. Min. 7th—Maj. 7th c’b’’>—¢’b’ 
6. Min. 2nd—Maj. 2nd f'$g’—f'g’ 
7. Maj. 6th—Maj. 7th abf’—abp’ 
8. Min. 2nd—Octave ab>b—aa’ 

9. Min. 7th—Min. 2nd c’b’>—¢’d’P 
10. Prf. 4th—Min. 2nd gce’—be’ 
11. Maj. 2nd—Min. 6th ga—ge’P 
12. Maj. 7th—Min. 3rd ag’t—f’g’t 
13. Maj. 6th—Min. 7th bg’ #—ba’ 
14. Prf. 4th—Maj. 3rd c’ f’—+¢’e’ 
15. Octave—Maj. 2nd ge’—ga 
16. Min. 2nd—Prf. 4th be’—ge’ 
17. Min. 2nd—Min. 7th c’d’b—¢’h’> 
18. Maj. 7th—Maj. 6th abg’__abf’ 
19. Maj. 2nd—Min. 2nd f’2’—f' ho’ 
20. Maj. 7th—Min. 7th c’b’—c’b’» 
21. Maj. 6th—Maj. 3rd c’a’—f'a’ 
22. Maj. 2nd—Min. 7th ab—ag’ 
23. Maj. 7th—Aug. 4th abg’—_abd’ 
24. Maj. 7th—Maj. 3rd b»a’—f'a’ 
25. Maj. 2nd—Octave ga—gg’ 
26. Maj. 3rd—Prf. 4th c’e’—c’ f’ 
27. Min. 7th—Maj. 6th ba’—bg’t 
28. Min. 3rd—Maj. 7th f’g’t—ag’t 


29. Min. 6th—Maj. 2nd ge’ b—ga 
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Part II, shown in table 6, was composed of twenty-one pairs 
which could best be judged on the basis of blending. 

This Single Criterion test was given for the first time on 
January 22, 1932, at 8 a.m. to a group of 32 students in an 
introductory psychology class. Each subject was provided with 
a record blank for the usual items of information. 

The “ Preliminary test” was given solely for the purpose of 
affording a check upon the comparative reliability of the Single 


TABLE 6 
Showing pairs of intervals for Part II of Single Criterion Test 

1. Prf. 5th—Octave e’bp’b—pbp’b 
2. Min. 3rd—Min. 6th gtb—gee’ 
3. Dim. 5th—Min. 6th d’a’>—¢’a’> 
4. Maj. 3rd—Min. 6th gb—ge’> 

5. Min. 3rd—Maj. 2nd ac’ —b?c’ 

6. Dim. 5th—Maj. 3rd e’b’>—e’p’f 
7. Min. 7th—Prf. 4th d’c’ ’—d'g’ 
8. Min. 3rd—Dim. 5th e’bg’b__¢’g’b 
9. Dim. 5th—Min. 6th ae >—af’ 

10. Min. 6th—Maj. 6th d’b’>—d’b’ 
11. Octave—Maj. 3rd aa’ —ac’# 
12. Maj. 2nd—Min. 3rd b®c’—ac’ 

13. Min. 6th—Maj. 3rd ge’ >—ghb 

14. Min. 6th—Dim. 5th c’a’b—d’a’b 
15. Min. 6th—Min. 3rd g’te’—2tb 
16. Octave—Prf. 5th b>b’b—e’bfy’b 
17. Maj. 6th—Min. 6th d’b’—d’b’» 
18. Min. 6th—Dim. 5th af’—ae’> 
19. Dim. 5th—Min. 3rd c’g’b—e’bg’b 
20. Prf. 4th—Min. 7th d’g’—d’c’’ 
21. Maj. 3rd—Dim. 5th e' o’$—e’b’f£ 














Criterion Test, 1.e., as a check upon the consistency of consonance 
judgments when the pairs of intervals are so arranged that a 
single criterion can be used at a time. The same pairs of inter- 
vals were used in this test as in the main test, and the order of 
presentation was identical with that shown for the Seashore test 
in table 11. The directions for this test were approximately the 
same as those for experiment 4 (supra, p. 38) except that the 
subjects were instructed to base their decisions on smoothness, 
if the degree of smoothness was perceptibly different, and if not, 
to: make their decisions on the basis of blending. Upon the 


completion of this preliminary test each subject was given a list 
of directions which read as follows: 
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SINGLE CRITERION TEST 


The present test was devised for the purpose of studying your ability to 
discriminate the relative consonance of pairs of tones. CONSONANCE 
means the tendency of two tones to blend together so as to sound like a single 
tone. 

You will hear two tones (constituting an “interval”) sounded simultane- 
ously, and then, after a brief period, a second pair. You are to judge which 
pair is the more consonant. 

In general, the more consonant intervals are SMOOTHER and BLEND 
better than less consonant intervals. 

(1) SMOOTHNESS—a relative freedom from beats, absence of roughness. 

(2) BLENDING—a seeming to agree, to belong together, absence of 

strangeness. 


Part I 


In this series of pairs you are to base your decisions on SMOOTHNESS 
only. Thus if the second pair is smoother than the first, it is more consonant 
than the first and you will record an M in the appropriate square. If the second 
pair (judgment is always recorded in terms of second pair) is less smooth 
than the first, it is less consonant and you will record an L in the proper 
square. 

Part II. 


In this series of pairs you are to use the criterion of BLENDING as the 
SOLE basis for your decisions. You will hear two tones (an interval) 
sounded simultaneously, and then, after a brief period, a second pair. If the 
second pair BLENDS better than the first, it is more consonant than the first 
and you will record an MW in the appropriate square. If it does not blend as 
well as the first you will record an L in the square. 


On January 27, 1932, the Preliminary test and the Single 
Criterion test were repeated with the same group and under the 
same conditions, with the exception that the latter test was 
presented first. 














CHAPTER IV 


GENERAL ANALYSIS OF THE SEASHORE CONSONANCE TEST 
*“ SCORES ” 


Before analyzing the results of the several experiments on the 
effects of paired-interval difficulty, affective-tone, and various 
criteria upon consonance judgments, the gross “ scores’”’ made 
by the subjects on the several applications of the Seashore Con- 
sonance Test will be considered. As previously mentioned, the 
Seashore Consonance Record was played four times, twice under 
each of the following two sets of instructions: (1) that compari- 
sons be made on the basis of consonance value, and (2) that 
judgments be made on the basis of preference, with no suggestion 
as to.analysis of the bases of preferences. The average efficiency, 
the effects of repetition upon efficiency, and the “ reliability ” of 
the judgments will be shown. Following the study of the group 
as a whole, a division of the subjects into musically trained and 
untrained will be made, and the two sub-groups compared as to 
“efficiency ”’ and “ reliability.” 


1. The general efficiency of the subjects on the “ consonance ”’ 
and “ preference’’ tests 


The means, standard deviations, and the reliability of the 
differences between the several means of the “scores”’ (per cent 
of correct judgments) secured with the use of the Seashore 
Consonance Record are shown in table 7. The mean score for 
the first “consonance” series is 6/7 per cent of correct judg- 
ments, whereas that for the first “ preference”’ series is 68 per 
cent correct. These results agree well with those of other 
investigators. In a group of 200 university students Weaver 
found a mean of 69.17 per cent correct, with a standard deviation 
of 4.43 (30,p.170). The mean for Larson’s group of 132 
cases was 67.41, with a standard deviation of 4.09 (14, p. 58). 
It would seem that the average “ score’’ of the present group 1s 
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TABLE 7 


Showing the means, in terms of per cent correct, the standard deviations, and 
the reliability of the differences between certain averages for 36 subjects 








Consonance Preference 
Tests anaes Sk es We Pr ey at RD 
Mean 67 63 63 62 68 66 65 64 
S.D. 9.20 8.05 8.20 8.25 8.00 8.30 8.60 8.95 
Tests Compared 1223 MoM OI-4 i2 23 34 1-4 
Diff. 
L.w* & 52 1.83 a: -..4: 201 
Sigma Diff. 


representative of the general efficiency of unselected college 
students in making the comparative judgments of consonance 
under these experimental conditions. The standard deviation of 
our group is, however, about twice as great as that in the two 
studies cited. This greater variability of scores may be due to 
the smaller number of subjects used, since an occasional high or 
low score would affect the standard deviation to a greater degree 
in the case of a small group. 

There is a fairly progressive decrease in the means upon the 
repetition of both the consonance and the preference series, and 
although the differences are not great for successive tests, they 
are sufficiently large between the initial and the final tests to be 
indicative of a real decrease in efficiency in judging relative con- 
sonance. In the case of the four consonance tests the difference 
in average score between the first and the last is 5 per cent, while 
the average difference between the first and last preference tests 
is 4 per cent. The reliabilities of these differences, in terms of 
the critical index Diff./Sigma Diff., are 1.83 and 2.01, respec- 
tively. Although the above differences are not statistically 
reliable they are sufficiently large to make it highly probable (96 
chances in 100 in the case of the consonance tests, and 98 in 100 
for the preference tests) that the true difference in each case is 
greater than zero. These findings agree in general with results 
secured by other investigators. In a group of 35 subjects 
Heinlein (9, p.419) found a general increase in the number of 
errors upon repetition of the Seashore Consonance ‘Test. 
Larson (14, p. 58) on the other hand, reports that she found no 
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general tendency to score either higher or lower on the repe- 
tition of this test. In general, however, Heinlein’s results seem 
to be the more typical, and, in view of the nature of the test, also 
the more logical. If we take into consideration the fact that 
there is nothing intrinsically interesting in this test to the average 
subject, it is perhaps to be expected that a decrease in efficiency 
would result from repetition. It has already been suggested that 
many of these comparisons are difficult and require the mainte- 
nance of an alert, highly “ discriminative’ attitude. ‘This is 
difficult to secure, since it depends upon unusual motivation and 
perhaps upon a type of training not present in subjects of this 
sort. 


2. Comparative efficiencies of musically trained and untrained 
subjects 


Some indication of the validity of the Seashore Consonance 
Test as a measure of this aspect of tonal discriminability may 
perhaps be given by a comparison of the records of musically 
trained and untrained subjects. Heinlein claims that musically 
trained subjects tend to score lower on the test than the untrained 
and uses this supposed fact as an argument against the signifi- 
cance of the test scores. A comparison of the mean scores of 
the trained and of the untrained subjects in our group has been 
made as a check on this conclusion. ‘The results, given in table 8, 
show that the 18 subjects with musical training are slightly more 
efficient. than the 18 untrained subjects. In the case of the 
‘consonance ”’ judgments, their respective averages are 65.2 and 


TABLE 8 


Showing means, in terms of per cent correct, and standard deviations of 18 
trained and 18 untrained subjects on the four consonance and the 
four preference tests 








Consonance Preference 

et at ~ egy A ‘ 

Untrained Trained Untrained Trained 
Tests Mean S.D. Mean S.D. . Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 
1 65 8.20 69 9.70 66 7.07 fa. 440 
2 62 8.80 65 6.90 64 5.95 69 9.50 
3 61 6.25 65 9.30 63 «8.05 67 8.66 
4 61 7.0 62 9.15 oe F000 66 9.50 


Average 62.5 65.2 63.7 68.5 
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62.5 per cent correct. This disparity is greater for the “ prefer- 
ence’ judgments, the untrained having an average mean of 63.7 
per cent correct as against 68.5 per cent for the trained group. 
These differences are not statistically reliable, the critical index 
Diff./Sigma Diff. being 1.34, and 2.44 for the ‘ consonance ”’ 
and “ preference’ differences, respectively. Other investigators 
have also found musically trained subjects to be superior to those 
without such training. Ina recent study Brown found the mean 
for the untrained to be 63.74 per cent, whereas the mean for 
those with training was 69.52 per cent (1, p.49). The differ- 
ence in favor of the trained subjects is 5.78, the probable error of 
the difference being 1.97. Larson (14, p.62) found that sub- 
jects with musical training averaged much higher than those 
without such training. For a group of 35 musically trained 
subjects Larson found a mean of 75.88, whereas for a group 
of untrained subjects the mean was 63.49. In order to deter- 
mine whether the size of the group had any bearing on the results 
Larson also compared 35 musically trained subjects with 35 
untrained subjects, giving the tests individually. Apparently, 
the size of the group is unimportant, since under these conditions 
the trained subjects had an average of 78.75, while those without 
training had an average of only 60.79. On the other hand, 
Heinlein (8, p. 419) found a tendency for subjects with training 
to make lower scores than untrained subjects. In general, how- 
ever, experimental results seem to indicate that individuals with 
musical training are more efficient than those without such train- 
ing, although the superiority is not great. 


3. The general reliability of the “ consonance” and 
“ preference ’”’ tests 


Successive applications of the Seashore Consonance Test have 
been found to yield somewhat inconsistent results, as indicated by 
coéfficients of correlation between the scores made by subjects on 
such repeated tests. The “ reliability” coefficients secured by 
previous investigators have varied from .35 to .68. The fol- 
lowing “ reliability coefficients ’’ indicate the relatively low degree 
of “self-correlation’’ which has been obtained for this test: 
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Gaw (3, p. 305), .49+.08; Lanier (13, p. 93), .54+.05; Peter- 
son (20, p. 32), .68+.04 for 89 white students, and .52+.03 
for 197 negroes; Ruch and Stoddard (23, p. 195), .35+.06; 
Heinlein (3, p. 305), .62+.07, for one group, and .48+.09, for 
a second group. In a somewhat recent study by Larson (14, 
p. 57), the attempt was made to determine the reliability of the 
consonance test when Seashore’s directions are presumably more 
carefully followed. Retests of two groups showed reliabilities of 
63.02, and .65+.02. As already pointed out by Farns- 
worth (3, p. 306) and by Heinlein (9, p. 532), these coefficients 
are too low for the degree of reliability usually required for a 
*“ test.” 

The “ reliability coefficients’ for the present study are shown 
in table 9, and they are in fairly good agreement with those just 
cited. The intercorrelations among the four applications of the 
consonance test vary from .42 to .65, the average being .52. 
The “ preference’ judgments are more reliable, the intercorre- 
lations among the several repetitions varying from .46 to .68, 
with an average FR (reliability coefficient) of .60. 

This low reliability means, of course, that the conditions deter- 
mining the performances of the subjects are not uniform for each 
individual at a given sitting, and that such conditions vary in 
successive sittings in a differential fashion. The logical conclu- 
sion from such considerations is that a “test’’ of consonance 
discriminability does not exist and would be difficult if not impos- 
sible of realization. A “test”’ requires that the performance 
in question be defined as a function of definite conditions so that 


TABLE 9 


Showing the reliability coefficient for the four applications of the “ consonance ” 
and the “ preference” tests based on the gross scores, in terms of 
per cent correct, of 36 subjects. 


Series Consonance Preference 
Correlated R P.E. R P.E. 
1-2 wo .08 .66 .06 
1-3 .56 .08 61 .07 
1-4 .48 .08 .46 .09 
2-3 .42 .09 .68 .06 
2-4 .48 .08 65 .06 
3-4 65 .06 .59 .08 


Average .52 .60 
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it can be assumed that any subsequent performance under similar 
conditions would be the equivalent of the earlier performance. 
There are no perfect psychological “ tests,” but there are better 
ones than the present consonance test. The index of the con- 
sistency of the operation of the causal factors involved (“ relia- 
bility coefficient ’’) is too low here to justify the hope of using 
this type of “score’’ for the purposes to which such “test” 
scores ordinarily are put. That is to say, correlations between 
the successive ‘“‘ measurements ”’ of consonance discrimination are 
so low as to make any individual prediction from one application 
practically a matter of chance. It will be shown below that 
neither such gross ‘“‘scores’”’ as these nor the “ reliability ’’ 
coefficients based upon them serve as accurate scientific descrip- 
tions of the specific behavioral operations involved. 


4. Comparative reliabilities of musically trained and untrained 
subjects 


Since our group was composed of 18 musically trained subjects 
and 18 subjects without musical training, it seemed desirable to 
ascertain the effects of training upon consistency in consonance 
judgments. Accordingly, “reliability coefficients” have been 
computed for these two sub-groups and they are presented in 
table 10.1. In the case of the consonance judgments the trained 


TABLE 10 


Reliability coefficients for 18 trained and 18 untrained subjects on the four 
consonance and four preference series 








Consonance Preference 

- on . a. -— \ 

Series Untrained Trained Untrained Trained 
Correlated K FS. R P.E. | oe ye 8 R P.E. 
1-2 .61 .10 ) ee oF .65 .09 
1-3 | ee Fe 63 .09 eee .64 .09 
1-4 a se 61 .10 _ if 34 .14 
2-3 .48 .12 eae yo as. 
2-4 Fae 54 iil .65 .09 .63 .09 
3-4 ae .66 .09 . See: .67  .09 

Average .466 543 525 .625 


1As will be shown later (infra, pp. 58-59), a reliability coefficient based 
on gross scores in terms of per cent correct is not a satisfactory index of 
subjects’ consistency in judging relative consonance, and the Fs contained in 
the present analysis are presented with this qualification in mind. However, 
they agree in general with those obtained by Larson and other writers for 
musically trained and untrained subjects. 
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subjects, with an average R of .543, are more consistent than the 
untrained who have an average R of .466. This superiority is 
greater in the case of the preference series, the trained subjects 
having an R of .625, as against .525 for the untrained. These 
results agree, in general, with those of Larson (14, p.59) who 
found that subjects with musical training are more consistent 
than untrained subjects. On the other hand, Heinlein (8, p. 
433) states, on the basis of rather meager data, that musically 
trained subjects are less reliable than those without such training. 
He points out that “ from the very nature and structure of the 
test material, there is every reason to expect negative results from 
the talented group.” Regardless of the more or less a pnort 
speculation which Heinlein emphasizes, experimental results indi- 
cate that musically trained subjects are somewhat more consistent 
in such tonal judgments than the untrained. It should be noted 
here that the criteria of “training ”’ differ with different investi- 
gators and that this fact may account for discrepancies in their 
comparisons of trained with untrained subjects. 








CHAPTER V 


THE EFFECTS OF PAIRED-INTERVAL DIFFICULTY ON 
CONSONANCE JUDGMENTS 


The present chapter is devoted to a study of the effects of the 
difficulty of the judgments required of the subjects upon the 
“accuracy ’’ (with respect to a more or less arbitrary standard 
of accuracy) and consistency of such judgments as may be 
required in a series of paired-interval comparisons. As pre- 
viously indicated, the problem of paired-interval difficulty has 
received the consideration of only a few investigations in this 
field. In devising a test for consonance discrimination, Malm- 
berg (17) attempted to make allowance for the fact that certain 
pairs of intervals are more difficult to judge on the basis of rela- 
tive consonance than others. Gaw (4) continued the testing 
program initiated by Malmberg, revising the latter’s sixty-six 
unit test by the elimination of certain pairs of intervals which 
she regarded as either too difficult or too easy. However, the 
problem of paired-interval difficulty is of much wider significance 
for consonance discrimination than the slight consideration given 
it by the above writers would seem to indicate. Inasmuch as the 
character of any response is determined partly by the nature of 
the stimulus, the accuracy and consistency of consonance judg- 
ments should be conditioned to some extent by the difficulty of 
the paired-intervals used to secure the judgments. Obviously, 
the establishment of such a relationship would have an important 
bearing upon the validity of any consonance test such as Sea- 
shore’s, which evidently was devised without due regard for the 
effect of difficult pairs of intervals upon consistency of judgment. 
However, the seriousness of this oversight will become increas- 
ingly manifest in the following discussions. 

It should be noted here that the phrase “ paired-interval diffi- 
culty” is equivocal, since two distinct types of factors produce 
the “errors” on the basis of which “ difficulty” is estimated. 
In one sense, a difficult comparison would involve two intervals 
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which were quite similar and hence difficult to discriminate with 
respect to relative degree of consonance. Such judgments might 
be of a purely fortuitous nature. Another type of “ difficulty ” 
is involved when a consistent, but “ easily made,” judgment is 
rendered in favor of the interval considered to be the more dis- 
sonant. It will be shown later that the pleasant affective-tone 
induced by “ resolution”’ may cause the subject to be biased in 
favor of an interval which is decidedly the more dissonant of a 
pair, in terms of the usual criteria. Thus the percentage of 
errors in the case of such a pair would be high and on this basis 
the pair would be called “difficult.” Yet the judgment is 
‘easy’ for the subject in the sense that it is made readily and 
with confidence. Thus “ difficulty’? may mean actual confusion 
in comparing intervals which are very similar in consonance 
value, or it may refer to the inability of the subject to disregard 
irrelevant factors which make his judgment “ easy,” yet “ errone- 
ous.’ No attempt is made here to specify in detail the paired- 
intervals falling in these respective categories, although in 
Chapter VI, the more outstanding examples of the second type 
of “difficulty ”’ will be analyzed. ‘“* Paired-interval difficulty ” 
is estimated here in terms of the per cent of erroneous judgments 
made for the combinations, irrespective of cause. 

The relative difficulty of the fifty pairs of intervals in the 
Seashore test was determined by tabulating the number of errors 
(according to Seashore’s standards) made by the 36 subjects 
upon each combination in each application of the “test.” These 
data permit a study of the consistency of the error-frequency 
values in the several applications of the tests and provide material 
for later analyses. Second, on the basis of the error-frequency 
values sub-tests of four grades of difficulty are created by arti- 
ficial subdivision of the subjects’ Seashore test records, and the 
“ reliabilities’ of these sub-tests are studied. ‘Third, a new 
series of tests is constructed, of four grades of difficulty, and 
applied to a different group of subjects in order to compare the 
consistency of judgment under such conditions with that in the 
Seashore test, where easy and difficult pairs are indiscriminately 


mixed. 
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1. The relate difficulty of the combinations of intervals in the 
Seashore Consonance Test 


The numbers and percentages of errors for each combination 
in the Seashore test, on all applications, are shown in table 11; 
the ‘‘ error-frequencies ” for both ‘‘ consonance” and “ prefer- 
ence’ tests are given. This table contains data of a nature not 
hitherto available in the literature, and which permit several types 
of analysis made for the first time in this study. The first 
column contains the numbers of the combinations of intervals in 
consecutive order, while the second column gives the intervals 
constituting these combinations. The numbers in parentheses in 
column 1 indicate the numbers of these combinations which have 
the same intervals but with the order of presentation reversed. 
Thus, combination 1 consists of a Major Third followed by a 
Major Seventh, while combination 40 consists of a Major 
Seventh followed by a Major Third. It will be shown later that 
the order of presentation is often a determining factor in the 
error-frequency of a given combination. Combinations 13 and 
28 are presented only once in the test. The meaning of the 
figures in table 11 should be clear, in view of the description of 
the several applications of the Seashore test in Chapter III. The 
test was given eight times to the same 36 subjects, four times 
with directions to compare the intervals solely as to relative degree 
of consonance, and four times with instructions to judge on the 
basis of preference solely. The figures in table 11 are the num- 
bers and per cents of errors for each of the fifty comparisons in 
the eight applications of the Seashore test, as made under the 
conditions mentioned above. For example, column 3 (the first 
regular column in the table) shows that a total of two errors was 
made by the 36 subjects on combination 1 for the first application 
of the Seashore test with “‘ consonance”’ directions; the fourth 


column shows an error-frequency of two for the same pair for 
the second application of the “‘ consonance ” test; the total num- 
ber of errors for the first and second consonance series, 4, is 
shown in the fifth column; and the corresponding per cent of 
errors, 6, is shown in column 6. Columns 7, 8, 9, and 10 show 
corresponding results for the third and fourth presentations of 
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the “consonance” test. The figures shown in the remaining 
columns are based upon results of the “ preference”’ tests and 
have been calculated on the same basis as those just cited. 

As previously indicated, reliability coefticients based on gross 
scores secured for the Seashore test are so low that the judg- 
ments appear to be largely the results of chance. Thus it would 
seem that consonance is too variable a phenomenon to be dealt 
with scientifically—that as far as science is concerned it is not a 
“phenomenon” at all. However, this extreme view is invali- 
dated by the results shown in table 12, where the reliability coeffi- 
cients are based on error-frequency per combination for the 36 
subjects. The coefficient .87, for example, is secured by corre- 
lating the values in columns 3 and 4 in table 11; the other coeffi- 
cients shown in table 12 are derived in like manner from values 
shown in table 11. The average reliability coefficient based upon 
these error-frequencies per combination for the several conso- 
nance series is .80, while the analogous correlation for the 
preference judgments is .90. These average coefficients indicate 
a very high group consistency in regard to the relative difficulty 
of the paired-interval comparisons. ‘This discrepancy in “ relia- 
bility ’’ is doubtless due to the difference in the number of items 
involved in the two instances. For example, the reliability 
coefficient of .53 shown in table 9 is based on 36 cases—the scores 
of 36 subjects, whereas the reliability coefficient of .87 shown in 
table 12 for the same series 1s based on 50 items, each of which 
represents an average for 36 subjects. Thus it is obvious that 
consonance is not the absolutely irregular and fortuitous phe- 
nomenon that the usual type of “ reliability coefficients,” based 


TABLE 12 


Showing reliability coefficients based on the error-frequencies 
(shown in table 11) per combination for 36 subjects. 


Consonance Preference 
Correlated R P.E. R P.E. 
1-2 .87 .03 93 01 
1-3 ao .05 91 .02 
1-4 .87 03° .89 .02 
2-3 i .05 89 02 
2-4 .82 .04 90 .02 
3-4 79 04 91 .02 


Average .80 .90 
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on gross scores, would seem to indicate. A “score” on a 
“consonance test ’’ is a value whose precise significance no one 
knows. As previously indicated, it is subject to so many chance 
factors that it cannot be regarded as a reliable index of a sub- 
ject’s capacity for making this type of discrimination. However, 
when the reliability coefficients are based on a large number of 
actual responses to tonal stimuli rather than upon “ scores”’ of 
individual subjects they indicate a high degree of general con- 
sistency for the group as a whole. 

The failure to distinguish between these two ways of regard- 
ing ‘‘ reliability ’’ seems to be partly responsible for the disagree- 
ment which exists between the views of Heinlein and Larson 
with respect to the reliability of the Seashore test. In 1925 
Heinlein reported a study (8) in which he concluded that a 
‘““score’’ made on the Seashore Consonance Test cannot be 
regarded as a true index of a subject’s ability to judge relative 
consonance. This conclusion was based chiefly upon the fact 
that reliability coefficients secured for this test are much lower 
than those generally required for prediction in individual cases. 
However, in 1929 Larson published a monograph (14) which 
contained the results secured for six groups of subjects, both 
musically trained and untrained, who were given the Seashore 
test. In this study, Larson concluded that the paired-interva! 
comparison method is adequate for testing consonance. Her 
conclusion was based chiefly upon an analysis of the results 
secured for each of the fifty paired-interval comparisons con- 
tained in the Seashore test. According to Larson “a high cor- 
relation’’ between the total number of errors per pair was 
obtained for the three applications of this test." Thus, it seems 
evident that Larson thinks of “ reliability’ in terms of paired- 
interval consistency,” whereas Heinlein has in mind a “ relia- 
bility ’’ based on correlations of gross scores. Hence, for reasons 
already stated it is only natural that these two investigators should 


1 No specific coefficients are given by her. 

2 This is manifestly the case since the correlation coefficients secured by 
Larson (.63 + .022 and .65 + .024) do not differ greatly from those obtained 
by other investigators, and these have generally been held to be too low for 
satisfactory reliability. 
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come to different conclusions concerning the “ reliability” of the 
Seashore test. Larson is apparently correct in holding that 
consonance discrimination is not an absolutely irregularly con- 
ditioned process, but she appears to be guilty of equivocation 
with respect to the meaning of “reliability.” She does not 
appear to be warranted in concluding that a single ‘‘ score”’ is a 
reliable index of consonance discriminability. When the judg- 
ments of a large group of subjects are ‘ pooled,” in a sense, the 
chance errors of the individuals apparently tend to cancel each 
other, and the “ reliability’? of such composite judgments is 
consequently high. But when the index of consistency is based 
upon the correlation of individual raw “ scores,’ such errors 
affect the correlation between successive “tests” directly, with 
the result that these “ reliability’ indices are too low to be of 
much significance. 


2. Analytical study of the influence of difficult pairs of intervals 
on reliability 


It is possible that both the accuracy and the consistency of con- 
sonance discrimination vary with the difficulty of the comparisons 
required. That is, if the discriminations called for are such that 
the correct judgment is fairly obvious in each instance, the judg- 
ments might be expected to vary little from one presentation to 
another. However, as the difficulty of a series is increased the 
judgments of the subjects are made with less certainty and con- 
fidence and hence might be expected to show less consistency than 
in the case of relatively easier comparisons. 

In order to check the effects of “ difficulty’ of the test series 
upon the subjects’ consistency the Seashore test was divided into 
four parts on the basis of the difficulty of the paired-intervals. 
The first part was composed of the ten easiest pairs of intervals, 
according to the error percentages shown in column 10 of 
table 11. This part included those pairs whose error percentage 
ranged from 6 to 22 per cent (inclusive), and was termed the 
Very Easy group. The second or Fairly Easy group included 
pairs whose error percentage ranged from 36 to 44 per cent. 
The third or Difficult group was composed of pairs having an 
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TABLE 13 


Showing the means, in terms of per cent correct, of 
the four 10-unit sub-tests. 


Consonance Tests Preference Tests 

Series ee Oe seer Seow. §€ 
Sub-test 1 86 84 85 8&6 90 89 8&6 81 
Sub-test 2 66 64 60 65 63 64 62 66 
Sub-test 3 56 54 52 49 62 56 S34 52 
Sub-test 4 BS .37..4.-3 39 38 40 39 


error percentage of 44 to 54 per cent. The fourth or Very 
Difficult group included pairs whose error percentage ranged 
from 55 to 76 per cent. After thus selecting the pairs of inter- 
vals to constitute the four sub-tests, a “score” for each of these 
was computed for each subject. The per cent of correct judg- 
ments for the ten pairs of intervals constituted the “score” of 
the subject on each of the sub-tests. The averages for each of 
these sub-tests are shown in table 13. The difference in the size 
of the means between each of these sub-tests is sufficient to indi- 
cate the reality of the distinction between the several series in 
difficulty. Sub-tests 2 and 3 of the “ preference’”’ series show a 
smaller difference than do the other comparisons, a fact which 
may be due partially to the subdivision of the combinations on the 
basis of ‘ consonance ” judgments. 

Table 14 indicates in some measure the degree to which the 
reliability of consonance judgments is influenced by the difficulty 
of the comparisons required. This table shows the reliability 
coefficients and the total number of judgment reversals, with 
their corresponding per cents, for each sub-test. By a judgment 


TABLE 14 


Showing the reliabilities of the four sub-divisions of the 
Seashore Consonance Test. 


Judgment Reversals 





Series Average -— ‘ 
Sub-tests Correlated R P.E. R No. Pct. 
1. Very Easy ee 340 140 19.4 
2. Fairly Easy cs - + 305 269 37.3 
1-2 ise: 
3. Difficult 34 34 .285 282 39.1 
4. Very Difficult 1-2 38 «10 305 269 37.3 


3-4 Y 11 
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reversal is meant simply that one time the subject records that a 
given pair is more consonant than another pair, whereas at 
another time he judges it to be less consonant. Obviously, the 
maximum number of judgment reversals which can be made by 
36 subjects on four applications of a ten-unit sub-test, such as 
those referred to in table 14, is 720. Hence Group 1 of this 
table, with a total of 140 judgment reversals, has the correspond- 
ing per cent, 19.4. 

Heretofore it has been customary to think of the reliability of 
consonance judgments in terms of reliability coefficients secured 
by correlating the scores (in terms of per cent correct) of the 
subjects made on different applications of a test. However, this 
method has been found to be very unsatisfactory, since often two 
applications of a test yield a relatively high number of judgment 
reversals, yet the reliability coefficient indicates greater con- 
sistency in judgment than appears for other less fluctuating series. 
For example, the first and second presentations of the Very Easy 
group shown in table 14 have an R of .31 and 70 judgment 
reversals, while the first and second presentations of the Very 
Difficult group have an FR of .38, although the number of judg- 
ment reversals totals 125. Now one would naturally suppose 
that the reliability coefficient for consonance judgments would 
vary inversely with the number of times the subjects reverse their 
decisions, but we have here an instance in which the size of the 
reliability coefficient varies directly with the number of judgment 
reversals. This rather unexpected result is due to the fact that 
in one instance the index of reliability is based on the number of 
times the subjects reverse their decisions, irrespective of the cor- 
rectness or incorrectness of the latter, whereas in the other 
instance it is based on the correspondence between the gross 
scores in terms of per cent correct. The following example will 
serve to show how these two methods of approach may lead to 
contradictory results. 

Let us suppose that a consonance test composed of twenty 
‘comparisons is presented to a subject twice, the latter making a 


1 That is, when the number of judgment reversals are calculated for the 
first two and the last two applications. 
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score of 90 per cent correct upon each presentation. Now, from 
the point of view of “ scores” this represents perfect consistency. 
However, if the two errors made upon the first presentation are 
different from those made on the second, we have four judgment 
reversals notwithstanding a perfect correspondence in scores. 
On the other hand, let us suppose that the subject made a score 
of 90 on the first presentation and 75 on the second. From the 
point of view of scores this represents a lower degree of con- 
sistency than was present in the above case. However, if two 
of the five errors made on the second presentation of the test 
duplicate those made upon its first presentation, we have only 
three judgment reversals. Thus it can be seen that two entirely 
different indices of reliability are available in these two types of 
values. Apparently, the number of judgment reversals made by 
a group on any such series of comparisons is a more accurate 
index of consistency than is a reliability coefficient based on 
“scores” in terms of per cent correct. The number of judg- 
ment reversals increases directly with each inconsistent response, 
whereas the “ per cent correct ’’ score permits compensation of a 
reversal scored as an error by another reversal scored as 
“correct.” The foregoing discrepancy in reliability furnishes 
further evidence in support of the view previously implied, 
namely, that a consonance test “ score”’ is a vague general index 
which is based upon diversely conditioned responses and which 
only imperfectly indicates the subject’s capacity for consistent 
discrimination. In view of this fact the per cents of judgment 
reversals shown in table 14 rather than the ARs secured by corre- 
lating the gross ‘“‘scores’”’ of the subjects, are considered to be 
more significant. 

Examination of table 14 shows that although the average /¢s 
secured for the four sub-tests are practically the same, the two 
subdivisions composed of the relatively easy pairs of intervals 
are more reliable, in terms of judgment reversals, than those 
composed of more difficult pairs. The average percentage of 
judgment reversals for sub-tests 1 and 2 is 28.3, as compared 
with 38.2 for sub-tests 3 and 4. The most striking difference in 
reliability occurs between sub-tests 1 and 3, the subjects reversing 
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their decisions almost twice as many times on the latter sub-test 
as on the former. These comparisons indicate that subjects are 
more consistent when the comparisons required are such that the 
‘correct’ decision is fairly obvious in each case than when the 
pairs are of such difficulty as to make the subject uncertain as to 
the correct judgment. However, it must not be thought that 
the most difficult pairs of intervals (those having the highest 
error-frequency) give rise to the greatest inconsistency. On the 
contrary, table 14 shows that the fourth sub-test which was 
composed of very difficult pairs had a slightly lower percentage 
of judgment reversals (37.3) than the third sub-test (39.1) 
which was composed of less difficult pairs. Although this dif- 
ference in consistency is statistically insignificant, the slightly 
superior reliability of the Very Difficult over the Difficult sub- 
test was perhaps to have been expected. The former sub-test 
was composed of pairs having an error percentage of from 55 
to 76 per cent, whereas the latter sub-test was composed of pairs 
with an error percentage of from 44 to 54 per cent. In the case 
of the Very Difficult group the pairs presented such difficulty that 
the subjects did not have an even chance of making the correct 
judgment. That is to say, certain factors seemed to operate in 
favor of the incorrect judgment, thus making for a constant 
error. This being the case, it is easy to understand why the 
Very Difficult group, which was probably influenced by such 
factors, tended to be slightly more reliable than the Difficult group 
which was affected to a less degree by such factors. 

A comparison of the results in table 14 with those shown in 
table 9 reveals that, in general, the reliability coefficients of the 
ten-unit sub-tests are much lower than those of the fifty-unit 
test. The average reliability for the sub-tests (all repetitions 
included) is .31 as against .52 for the fifty-unit test. In view 
of the work of Lanier’ it is likely that this disparity in reliability 


1 Lanier (13, p.96) found that artificially constructed ten-unit tests, based 
upon Seashore Consonance Test results, gave an average Fk of .158. There 
was a fairly regular increase in the reliability coefficient with increased length 
_of the test, up to thirty units (paired-intervals), where the average R was .510. 
The increase in the size of the reliability coefficients upon increasing the number 
of test items was considerably less than that predicted with the Spearman- 
Brown formula. 
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is due to the difference in the number of units of which the two 
types of tests are composed. In order to remedy, partially, this 
defect of too few test items, in the case of the sub-tests, the 
original fifty-unit test was scored on the basis of the twenty 
easiest and the twenty most difficult pairs of intervals. Two 
sub-tests, each of twenty paired-interval comparisons, were thus 
constituted, and the per cent of correct judgments for each part 
was computed for all subjects. The average mean (based on 
the four applications) for the group composed of the twenty 
easiest pairs was 80 per cent correct for the consonance judg- 
ments and 85 per cent correct for the preference judgments. 
The average mean for the group composed of the twenty most 
difficult pairs was 46 per cent correct for the consonance judg- 
ments and 48 per cent correct for the preference judgments. 
Thus, there is sufficient disparity between the two sets of averages 
to insure the existence of two distinct groups in point of difficulty. 

Table 15 shows that the effect of lengthening the sub-tests was 
to raise the reliability coefficients considerably, although they still 
fall short of satisfactory reliability. The sub-test composed of 
the twenty easiest pairs of intervals has an average R of .595, 
while the sub-test composed of the twenty most difficult pairs has 
an average R of .35. The & for the twenty easiest pairs is higher 
than the R of .52 secured for the entire fifty-unit test. The 
analogous values for the “ preference ” series were .575 and .240. 
Table 15 shows, in general, that for both the consonance and 
preference series, the sub-test composed of the easier pairs of 
intervals has much higher reliability coefficients than the sub-test 
composed of the more difficult pairs. These results confirm those 


TABLE 15 


Showing the reliabilities of sub-tests composed of the 20 easiest and the 2U 
most difficult pairs of intervals in the Seashore Consonance Test. 





Consonance Preference 
Series ia A ~ —————— 
Sub-test Correlated R P.E. R P.E. 
20 Easiest 1-2 54 .08 .60 .07 
3-4 65 .06 55 08 
Average .595 .575 

20 Most Difficult 1-2 .42 .09 32 10 
3-4 .28 10 .16 11 


Average .350 .240 
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of the previous analysis, which was based on per cents of judg- 
ment reversals, in that they indicate that subjects are more con- 
sistent when making easy comparisons than when making 
relatively difficult ones. By way of explanation of this fact, it 
seems probable that the element of chance is more prominent in 
the latter case than in the former, and more than offsets any 
constant error which in itself would tend to make for consistency. 


3. The reliability of consonance judgments in separate tests 
of varying difficulty 


The above results were based upon the manipulation of data 
secured with the Seashore Consonance Test, in which easy and 
difficult combinations were indiscriminately mixed. It seemed 
desirable to construct several separate series of combinations 
varying in difficulty in order to isolate if possible the effects of 
difficult pairs of intervals upon relatively easy combinations. 
This particular matter, 7.¢., the influence of difficult pairs of inter- 
vals within a consonance series upon the judgment of less 
difficult pairs, constitutes an important problem which has, for 
the most part, been ignored by the writers on consonance percep- 
tion. It has apparently been assumed by Seashore and others 
that consonance judgments represent responses confined entirely 
to certain specific pairs of intervals. That is to say, the subject 
is supposed to react to any given paired-interval within a series 
irrespective of the tonal stimuli which have preceded it. How- 
ever, this appears to be an unwarranted assumption; it is a matter 
of common knowledge that the presence of very difficult items 
within a test often proves discouraging to the subject, and thus 
lessens his efficiency with respect to other less difficult items. In 
other words, one’s mental attitude is an important factor in any 
work requiring discrimination. Now, there seems to be no valid 
reason why consonance discrimination should constitute an 
exception to this general rule. On the contrary, overlapping 
attitudes and sets engendered by difficult pairs of intervals 
' undoubtedly have their effects upon the judgment of other less 
difficult pairs within the series. In view of this fact we should 
find variations in the accuracy and consistency of consonance 
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judgments with the introduction of difficult combinations into 
the series of paired-interval comparisons. 

As previously stated, in order to investigate the above problem 
four tests (shown in tables 1, 2, 3, and 4) composed of twenty, 
twenty-five, thirty, and twenty units respectively were con- 
structed. Test 1 was composed of twenty easy pairs of intervals. 
Test 2 was composed of twenty-five units, the twenty easy pairs 
of Test 1 and five difficult pairs interspersed at regular intervals, 
the latter pairs being used merely as distractors. Test 3 was 
composed of thirty units, the same twenty easy pairs and ten 
difficult pairs introduced at regular intervals. Tests, 1, 2, and 3 
were scored on the basis of the same twenty easy pairs of intervals 
contained in each, the “ difficult ’’ comparisons being omitted in 
computing the several “ scores.’’ Test 4 was composed of twenty 
difficult pairs of intervals, and was scored on the basis of the 
per cent of these judged correctly. Table 16 gives the mean 
scores in terms of per cent correct, the standard deviations and 
the reliability of the differences between certain of the means, 
for the two applications of the above four tests. For example, 
the mean for the first presentation (noted as la) of Test 1 is 
79.24 per cent, while the mean for the first presentation (noted 
as 2a) of Test 2 is 74.35 per cent. 

Examination of table 16 shows that the addition of five 
difficult pairs to the twenty easy combinations resulted in more 
of the easy pairs being missed than was the case when the series 
consisted entirely of easy pairs. The average for the first pres- 
entation of Test 2 falls 4.89 points, in terms of per cent correct, 


TABLE 16 


Showing means in terms of per cent correct, standard deviations, and the 
reliability of the differences for the two presentations of the four 
series, each varying in difficulty, for 39 subjects. 


Series la 1b 2a 2b 3a 3b 4a 4b 
Mean 79.24 83.46 74.35 78.20 82.17 78.08 54.75 61.00 
S.D. 14.00 10.30 16.40 11.45 12.24 12.05 9.75 11.60 


Means Compared la-2a 1b-2b la-3a 1lb-3b 2a-3a 2b-3b 
Diff. 


Sigma Diff. 


1.42 2.15 9 2.13 28 .04 





Note: The letters a and b refer to the first and second presentations of a 
series, respectively. 
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below the average of the first presentation of Test 1, while the 
average for the second presentation of Test 2 is 5.26 points less 
than that for the second presentation cf Test 1. The Diff./ 
Sigma Diff. values for these differences are 1.42 and 2.15, respec- 
tively. Thus it would seem that the initial effect of the introduc- 
tion of difficult pairs of intervals into a standard series is to reduce 
the average score on the latter. The mean for the first presenta- 
tion of Test 3 is higher than that for either presentation of Test 2. 
Again, when both presentations of Tests 1 and 3 are taken into 
account the two tests appear to present about the same degree of 
difficulty, the former test having an average of 81.35 per cent 
correct as compared with 80.12 per cent for the latter. By way 
of explanation of these facts, it is possible that by the time 
Test 3 was given some of the subjects had become adapted to the 
distractors so that the latter did not reduce the subjects’ efficiency. 
The means for the two applications of Test 4, which was com- 
posed entirely of difficult pairs, indicate that many of the so-called 
consonance judgments were little more than mere guesses. In 
this connection it should be recalled that the twenty pairs consti- 
tuting Test 4 represented 40 per cent of the paired-intervals of 
the Seashore test. This may account in some measure for the 
low reliability which has generally been obtained for the latter 
test. The fact that it is possible to construct, from pairs con-: 
tained in the Seashore test, a series of such difficulty that the 
results secured for it will be little more than mere guesses, 
suggests that the low reliability of the former test is due partly 
to these difficult test items. However, in view of the error- 
frequencies shown in table 11, the possibility of constructing such 
a test as the above should not be surprising. Column 10 of 
table 11 shows that 22 of the 50 paired-intervals of the Seashore 
test have an error percentage ranging from 40 to 76 per cent 
inclusive, giving an average of 54.22 per cent. Any test com- 
posed of so many difficult test items could scarcely be expected 
to yield very high reliability. 

Additional data concerning the relation between the reliability 
of a series and the difficulty of the pairs of intervals of which it 
is composed are presented in table 17. This table also shows the 
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TABLE 17 
Showing the reliabilities for the four tests of varying difficulty 
in which 39 subjects were used. 





Judgment Reversals 
Series r ¥ a ‘ 
Correlated R P.E, No. Pct. 
la-—lb 15 ll 209 26.7 
2a-2b 65 .06 230 3=—. 29.4 
3a-—3b .39 .09 209 26.7 
4a-4b .46 .08 302 38.7 


Note: The letters a and b refer to the first and second presentations of a 
series, respectively. 


effect of the presence of difficult pairs of intervals within a series 
upon the consistency of the judgments with respect to less diffi- 
cult pairs. It is evident from an examination of the above table 
that the number of judgment reversals and the reliability coeffi- 
cients per test do not agree. According to its reliability 
coefficient, Test 1 which has an FR of .15 is the least reliable of 
the four tests, whereas according to the number of judgment 
reversals it shares with Test 3 the highest reliability, having only 
209 judgment reversals. It is possible that this low F is due to 
the ease of the test, since a series which is too easy makes for a 
rather homogeneous group and low “ reliability."” However, we 
have already explained (supra, pp. 58-59) how this inconsistency 
may arise, and have indicated that the number of judgment 
reversals is probably a more accurate index of reliability than a 
reliability coefficient based on the scores in terms of per cent 
correct. 

The data secured for the foregoing tests indicate further the 
correspondence between the difficulty of the comparisons and the 
consistency of the subjects’ judgments. Table 17 shows that 
Test 1, which has an average mean of 81.35 per cent correct for 
its two presentations has a total of 209 (or 26.7 per cent) judg- 
ment reversals, while Test 2, which contained five difficult pairs 
used as distractors has an average mean of 76.27 per cent and 
230 judgment reversals. This indicates that the introduction of 
the distractors into the series not only lowered the efficiency of 
the subjects with respect to the easy pairs, but also caused them 
to be less consistent in their judgments. According to the average 
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mean, Test 3 (although containing ten distractors) was of 
approximately the same difficulty as Test 1, having an average 
mean of 80.12 per cent. As previously mentioned, it is possible 
that by the time this test was given the subjects had become 
adapted to the distractors so that the latter did not greatly affect 
the subjects’ judgments in the case of the easy pairs. The impor- 
tant point to notice here, however, is that Tests 1 and 3 which 
offer practically the same degree of difficulty, as defined by per- 
formance, show the same reliabilities, each having 209 judgment 
reversals. Test 4, which was composed entirely of difficult pairs, 
has the lowest reliability, the subjects having made 302 judgment 
reversals. This result, however, in no way contradicts the state- 
ment previously made that a very difficult consonance test may 
be more reliable than one of slightly less difficulty. In the case 
of the present study, Test 4 was the only test which could really 
be regarded as difficult. 

In conclusion, the results secured for the four tests varying in 
difficulty agree with those obtained for the four sub-tests which 
were artificially constituted from the Seashore test results (see 
table 14). On the basis of these two studies the following con- 
clusions may be drawn: 

1. The reliability of a consonance series tends to vary some- 
what inversely with the difficulty of the comparisons called for. 

2. Difficult pairs, particularly those of moderate difficulty, 
make for unreliability in that they bring about an attitude of 
guessing on the part of the subjects. 

3. The initial effect of the presence of difficult pairs of inter- 
vals within a consonance series is to reduce the efficiency and 
consistency of the subjects with respect to less difficult pairs. 

4. Certain very “ difficult’ pairs of intervals show two oppo- 
site trends: first, the judgments seem to be conditioned by an 
attitude of guessing on the part of the subjects which makes for 
unreliability, and second, certain. constant errors occur con- 
_ sistently and so make for a lower percentage of judgment 
reversals. These two trends were mentioned at the beginning of 
the present chapter. Further experimentation must be made 
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before the precise effects of these two types of “ difficulty ” upon 
“reliability ”’ can be determined. 

5. The low reliability of the Seashore Consonance Test is 
probably due in part to its inclusion of a high percentage of 
difficult test items. Approximately 50 per cent of the paired- 
intervals contained in this test present such difficulty that the 
judgments secured for them seem to be largely the result of 
chance factors. Furthermore, the presence of these difficult 
pairs of intervals within the test probably lowers the accuracy 
and consistency of the subjects with respect to the other less 
difficult test items. In view of the composition of this test it is 
hardly to be expected that even the nicety of instructions such as 
Larson has insisted upon could secure for it a satisfactory 
reliability. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE INFLUENCE OF AFFECTIVE-lONE ON CONSONANCE 
JUDGMENTS 


The claim has been made that due to affective-tone there is 
hardly such a thing as a comparison of two sets of intervals 
purely on the basis of consonance (20, p.31). “Affective-tone ”’ 
is a general term, used here to denote the pleasantness or unpleas- 
antness which may characterize an interval. It may be due to 
progression, resolution, or merely to the intrinsic quality of an 
interval. By “ progression”’ is meant a motion from note to 
note or from chord to chord. The term is sometimes used to 
define the general aspect of a more or less extended group of 
modulations with reference to the order of their succession. 
Thus, when a subject hears a given chord followed by another, 
and the two are so related to each other that the result seems to 
be the beginning of a melody he is likely to be influenced by this 
melodic relationship. ‘“ Resolution,’ according to Grove (5), 
consists in the process of relieving dissonances by succeeding 
consonances. However, we must regard the terms consonances 
and dissonances relatively. For example, in passing from the 
Perfect Fourth (c’f’) to the Major Third (c’e’) one experiences 
a feeling of repose or satisfaction. The last chord seems to 
answer the question which was raised by the first, and we desire 
no further chord for finality. But it is generally agreed that 
the Major Third is less consonant than the Perfect Fourth, and 
so in this instance resolution does not consist in the process of 
relieving dissonance by a succeeding consonance. We are not, 
however, so much interested in calling attention to the fact that 
Grove’s definition of resolution has certain exceptions, as in 
indicating the general psychological nature of resolution, which 
‘is a feeling of satisfaction or repose accompanying certain inter- 
vals when they have been preceded by other intervals. By the 
“intrinsic quality ” of an interval we have reference to its rough- 
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ness or smoothness. Certain intervals give rise to beats which 
impart a rough jarring quality to the tonal complex, making it 
unpleasant, whereas other intervals which are relatively free from 
beats possess a smoothness which is agreeable. 

While the foregoing terms have specific connotations which 
come chiefly from the field of music, their psychological effects 
in relation to the perception of consonance are similar. That is, 
they make for either a pleasant or an unpleasant tonal experience. 
The factor of progression may have either one of two effects. 
If the second interval is related to the first in such a manner as 
to remind the listener of some familiar melody, it will probably 
be heard as pleasant. On the other hand, if the first chord causes 
the listener to expect a progression which the second chord fails 
to provide the latter is felt as a disappointment and as such has 
an unpleasant effect. In the case of resolution the effect is 
almost invariably pleasant, that is, the final chord seems to satisfy 
the listener. Now, as already indicated, it has often been alleged 
that the presence of such an element so colors the tone quality 
that one finds it almost impossible to disregard it, and make a 
“cognitive ’’ comparison purely on the basis of relative conso- 
nance. Affective-tone due to the intrinsic quality of an interval 
may be either pleasant or unpleasant, according as the interval is 
smooth or rough. If an interval such as the Minor Second is 
compared with the Major Sixth, the listener will probably be 
biased in favor of the correct judgment since the latter interval 
is not only the more consonant but also the more pleasing of 
the two. 

Almost all investigators of the problem of consonance have 
held that affective-tone influences “ consonance”’ judgments. In 
one of the earliest experimental studies of consonance Moore (18, 
p. 50) made affective-tone the criterion of consonance. A later 
study of the same general problem by Malmberg (17, p. 126) is 
admittedly open to the criticism that the results were not free 
from the influence of affective-tone. Continuing the same type 
of investigation, Gaw (4, p. 140) met with the same difficulty, 
particularly in the case of undue preference for the Major Third. 
Guthrie and Morrill (7, p. 625) in ranking intervals on the basis 
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of both consonance and pleasantness found a high agreement 
between the two curves. In a somewhat recent investigation 
Guernsey (6) secured results which led her to regard the criterion 
affective-tone as superior to either smoothness or fusion, and 
she concluded that pleasantness and unpleasantness are the most 
legitimate criteria of consonance. On the other hand, Hein- 
lein (8) claims that the presence of the factor of affective-tone 
in connection with the Seashore Consonance Test renders the 
latter invalid as a measure of consonance perception. Peter- 
son (20, p. 31) seems to share this view when he says: 


“Tonic effects, preparations for resolutions, associations with this or that 
progression in familiar musical selections, etc., are almost inevitable and seem 
to be troublesome to many subjects. There is hardly such a thing as a purely 
independent comparison of two sets of intervals on their own degrees of 
consonance.” 


Larson (14, p. 62), however, partly on the basis of introspec- 
tional evidence given by her subjects, holds that harmonic pro- 
gression is a negligible factor. There exist, then, at least three 
different views with respect to affective-tone; first, that it 
operates as a legitimate factor in determining consonance judg- 
ments; second, that it is a non-essential and disturbing factor ; 
and third, that it is negligible. 

In order to secure additional evidence on this question an 
analysis has been made of the relevant results obtained from the 
four “consonance” and the four “ preference” tests. Certain 
data shown in tables 7, 9, and 12 were used. We have attempted 
to make a general study of the relation between consonance judg- 
ments and preference judgments by comparing the averages and 
reliabilities of the two series of tests, and also by correlating the 
two types of scores. In addition to these general comparisons a 
detailed analysis of the effects of order of presentation of inter- 
vals upon consonance discrimination has been made. This was 
accomplished by comparing the results (for both orders of 
presentation shown in table 11) on certain pairs of intervals 


‘ 


when the subjects were instructed to disregard affective-tone and 


‘make a detached judgment on the basis of relative consonance 


with those secured for the same pairs when affective-tone was 


made the basis of the decisions. 
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1. General comparisons of consonance and preference judgments 


The results of the general comparisons of “ consonance ’’ and 
“preference ’’ judgments are shown in tables 7, 9, and 18. The 
mean scores in table 7 indicate that the consonance and the 
preference series are of about equal difficulty. The averages for 
the preference judgments are somewhat higher than those for the 
consonance judgments, although the differences are statistically 
insignificant. The correlations between the consonance and the 
preference judgments shown in table 18 indicate that there is 
approximately the same degree of correspondence between the 
respective tests of the consonance and of the preference series as 
exists between the several consonance tests. In the first case 
the average r is .56, while the intercorrelation of the consonance 
test yields an average r of .52. 

The comparative reliabilities of the consonance and the prefer- 
ence judgments are shown above in table 9. The average relia- 
bility of the consonance judgments, when based on the scores, is 
.52, as compared with .60 for the preference judgments. When 
the reliability coefficients are based on the error-frequencies per 
combination shown in table 11 the superiority of the preference 
judgments is more marked, the latter having an average relia- 
bility of .90 as against .80 for the consonance judgments. ‘These 
results seem to indicate that subjects are more consistent when 
‘recording their preferences than when attempting to make 
cognitive judgments of relative consonance. It is likely that in 
the case of the preference judgments a simpler, more constant 


basis for judging exists. The most natural response to the 


hearing of an interval is perhaps one of approval or disapproval. 


TABLE 18 


Showing the coefficients of correlation between the four 
consonance and the four preference tests. 


Series 
Correlated r P.E. 
1-1 .70 .06 
2-2 56 .08 
3-3 35 .10 
4-4 .63 .07 


Average .56 
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It is appreciably easier to maintain this attitude as a basis for 
judging through an entire series and from one series to another 
than to achieve consistency in the comparison of intervals on the 
basis of relative consonance. In the case of so-called consonance 
discrimination it is possible that the subject finds it very difficult, 
if not impossible, to disregard the affective aspect of certain 
combinations. As a result of this he probably does not use a 
single criterion or set of criteria from one series to another or 
within the same series, but judges some of the pairs on a cog- 
nitive basis, and others largely on an affective basis. In still 
other instances the decisions are probably determined by various 
chance factors. If such a fluctuation between a cognitive and 
an affective basis for judging actually obtains, it would doubtless 
account for much of the inaccuracy and inconsistency of so-called 
consonance discrimination. 


2. An analysis of the effect of order of presentation of intervals 
ies 3) se I) “4 
upon “ consonance”’ and “ preference’’ judgments 


The fact that the average mean for the consonance judgments 
was found to approximate to that for the preference judgments, 
and the further fact that consonance test scores and preference 
test scores correlate as highly as do consonance scores suggest the 
possibility that in some instances these supposedly two types of 
‘discriminability ’ actually involve the same kind of psycho- 
logical ‘“‘ set.” That is to say, it is quite likely that many of 
the so-called consonance judgments were actually determined by 
the same factors (resolution, progression, etc.) which determined 
the preference judgments. Furthermore, if such factors as 
resolution, progression, etc., do have an effect upon consonance 
judgments, then certain types of judgment reversals can be 
expected when the order of presentation of the intervals is 
reversed. Thus a comparison has been made of the results (for 
both orders of presentation shown in table 11) on certain pairs 
of intervals when the subjects were instructed to make cognitive 
judgments on the basis of relative consonance with those secured 
for the same pairs when affective-tone was made the basis of the 
decisions. The data secured for these selected pairs of intervals 
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are shown in table 19. Table 11, upon which table 19 is based, 
shows the percentage of errors for each pair, whereas table 19 
shows the percentage of correct judgments. 

An analysis of the results secured for pairs 23 and 43 of the 
Seashore test: affords us an opportunity to study two of the 
instances in which it has been alleged that affective-tone, due to 
resolution, influences the comparison of the intervals on the basis 
of consonance. In the case of pair 23, a subdominant to tonic 
relationship exists. In passing from the fourth to the third, in 
the same tonality, the psychological feeling is one of complete- 
ness or finality which is supposed to be relatively satisfying. 
Pair 43, which consists of the same intervals in reverse order, 
constitutes the passage from a dominant to a tonic position, and 
carries with it also a feeling of finality and satisfaction which is 
supposed to bias the subject in favor of the fourth. Thus, both 
pairs 23 and 43 constitute instances of “resolution.” If con- 
sonance discrimination is influenced by this kind of harmonic 
relationship, then judgment reversals should be found for these 
pairs. That is, we should find the Major Third generally 
regarded as the more consonant interval in pair 23, and the 
Perfect Fourth the more consonant interval in pair 43. At first 
sight it would appear that the order of presentation had no effect 


TABLE 19 


Per cent of correct judgments on selected pairs of intervals, showing the 
extent to which affective-tone influenced the judgments. 








Consonance Preference 
A > a 
Series Series Series Series 

Pair Intervals land2 3and4 Av. land2 3and4 Av. 
23 Prf. 4th—Maj. 3rd 60 64 62.0 70 79 74.5 
43 Maj. 3rd—Prf. 4th 63 61 62.0 60 57 58.5 
Average 62.0 66.5 
3 Prf. 5th—Octave 83 89 86.0 82 68 75.0 
38 Octave—Prf. 5th 47 47 47.0 36 29 32.5 
Average 66.5 S347 
7 Maj. 3rd—Maj. 6th 58 49 53.5 70 64 67.0 
34. Maj. 6th—Maj. 3rd 43 43 43.0 35 35 35.0 
Average 48.2 51.0 
8 Maj. 3rd—Min. 6th 60 61 60.5 33 36 34.5 
33 Min. 6th—Maj. 3rd 70 79 74.5 86 83 84.5 
Average 67.5 59.5 


— 


28 Octave-Maj. 3rd 40 60 50.0 26 18 22 .( 
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upon the “consonance” judgments since table 19 shows an 
average of 62 per cent “correct” * for each of the above pairs. 
However, an analysis of the data obtained for pairs 23 and 43, 
for both the “consonance” and the “ preference” series, does 
not bear out this initial impression. The results secured for pair 
23 show that the subjects “ preferred’’ the Major Third to the 
Perfect Fourth in 74.5 per cent of the cases, and since, according 
to the norm adopted for scoring the third is the more consonant 
interval, the subjects have an average of 74.5 per cent “ correct” 
for this pair. In the case of pair 43 the Perfect Fourth, which 
completed the resolution, was preferred in 41.5 per cent of the 
cases, whereas it was preferred in only 25.5 per cent of the cases 
for pair 23. Since, according to our norm, it is less consonant 
than the Major Third the subjects averaged 58.5 per cent 
“correct ” in the case of pair 43. The foregoing results indicate 
that although the order of presentation influenced the preferences 
it did not do so sufficiently to cause the Perfect Fourth to be 
preferred in the majority of cases for pair 43. It is possible 
that pair 43 is subject to two counter influences. Resolution 
probably tends to bias the subject in favor of the Perfect Fourth 
whereas the pleasingness of the Major Third (which general 
experimental results [4,p.140] have indicated as being more 
pleasing than the Perfect Fourth) tends to bias the subject in its 
favor. Apparently, the intrinsic pleasingness of the third more 
than offsets the effects of resolution due to the third being fol- 
lowed by the fourth. This suggests that preference for the third 
was the determining factor in the majority of cases for both the 
consonance and the preference judgments for both of the above 
pairs. It would seem to be more than a mere coincidence that 
the Major Third was regarded as the more consonant and also 
as the more pleasing of the two intervals by the majority of 
subjects. The interpretation of this correspondence as indicative 

1 The Seashore norms have been adopted merely as a matter of convenience, 
i.e., for the purpose of providing a standard by which the consistency of the 


judgments might be most conveniently checked. Thus, our use of such terms 


as “correct,” “ incorrect,’ “error,’ “efficiency,” etc., carries with it only 


a reference to these arbitrarily adopted norms which may or may not be 
correct in certain instances. 
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of the influence of affective-tone upon consonance judgments is 
further supported by the fact that (notwithstanding Seashore’s 
norm) the Major Third is regarded by most authorities as more 
pleasing but less consonant than the Perfect Fourth. 

An analysis of the data secured for pairs 3 and 38 furnishes 
further evidence with respect to the probable influence of order 
of presentation of intervals constituting a pair upon the conso- 
nance judgments secured. If such judgments are influenced by 
the order of presentation, then we should find widely divergent 
results for pairs 3 and 38 of the consonance series. Examination 
of table 19 shows such to be the case. The Octave is regarded 
as more consonant than the Perfect Fifth in 86 per cent of the 
cases when preceded by the latter interval, whereas when fol- 
lowed by the Perfect Fifth it is regarded as the more consonant 
in only 47 per cent of the cases. A corresponding variability is 
shown for the preference series. When the Octave follows the 
Perfect Fifth it is regarded as the more pleasing interval in 75 
per cent of the cases, whereas when the order of presentation is 
reversed the Octave is regarded as the more pleasing interval in 
only 32.5 per cent of the cases (which means that the Perfect Fifth 
was regarded as the more pleasing in 67.5 per cent of the cases ).’ 
The most important point to keep in mind is the manner in which 
the consonance and preference series vary together. In general, 
when the Octave is regarded as more pleasing than the Perfect 
Fifth it is judged to be the more consonant, whereas when it is 
regarded as less pleasing than the Perfect Fifth it is judged to be 
the less consonant of the two. The foregoing results show that 
both consonance and preference judgments are influenced to a 
considerable degree by the order of presentation of the intervals. 
Furthermore, the fact that the frequency with which the Octave 
is judged more consonant than the Perfect Fifth tends to cor- 
respond to the frequency with which it is regarded as the more 
pleasing interval suggests that these supposedly two types of 
reaction often involve the same “set.” Thus it is quite likely 


éé 


1 This preference for the Perfect Fifth when preceded by the Octave can 
perhaps be accounted for by the fact that we have here a passage from the 
dominant to the tonic through the melodic skip in the lower tones which causes 
the latter interval to be heard as the more satisfying combination. 
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that, in many cases,’ the so-called consonance judgments are 
merely individual preferences based on the relative pleasingness 
of the intervals. 

Pairs 7 and 34 are composed of the Major Third and the 
Major Sixth, each of which is generally regarded as a pleasing 
interval. Because of this similarity in affective quality the 
results secured for these pairs should indicate rather decisively 
whether or not the order of presentation affects either consonance 
or preference discrimination. According to the norm adopted, 
the Major Sixth is the more consonant of the two intervals. 
Table 19 shows that the sixth, when preceded by the third, is 
preferred in 67 per cent of the cases, and judged as more con- 
sonant than the third in 53 per cent of the cases. When the 
order of presentation is reversed, however, the sixth is preferred 
to the third in only 35 per cent of the cases. Corresponding to 
this shift in preferences, with the change in order of presenta- 
tion, there is a reversal of judgment with respect to the relative 
consonance of the two pairs, the sixth being regarded as the 
more consonant interval in only 43 per cent of the cases. 
Although this shift in the consonance judgments coincident with 
the change in order of presentation is not as great as that for the 
preference judgments, the fact that fewer “ errors’ were made 
when the more consonant interval was regarded as the more 
pleasing interval suggests that some of the subjects were con- 
ditioned by the same factor in both types of judgments. 

The effects of the order of presentation upon consonance 
discrimination are clearly shown by the results secured for pairs 
8 and 33. Pair 8 consists of the Major Third followed by the 
Minor Sixth; in pair 33 the same intervals are presented in 
reverse order. In the case of the former pair, the Major Third 
was preferred in only 34.5 per cent of the cases, although it was 
regarded as the more consonant in 60.5 per cent of the cases. 
These facts seem to indicate that some of the subjects were able 
to disregard their preferences and make relatively detached judg- 


1 The fact that the average for the consonance judgments for pair 38 is 14.5 
points higher than that for the preference judgments for the same pair 
indicates that some of the subjects made cognitive judgments. 
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ments on the basis of consonance, since otherwise the per cent 
‘correct’ would have been much lower. However, when the 
order of presentation of the intervals is reversed the Major Third 
is preferred to the Minor Sixth in 84.5 per cent of the cases, and 
judged to be the more consonant interval in 74.5 per cent of the 
cases. Thus, when by reason of a change in its order of presen- 
tation the third becomes the more pleasing interval it also comes 
to be regarded as the more consonant one in approximately 20 
per cent more of the instances. 

In the case of pair 28, we have a comparison of the most con- 
sonant of all the intervals, the Octave, with the Major Third 
which is generally regarded as one of the two’ most pleasing 
intervals. The results secured for this pair show that the 
Octave was preferred to the Major Third in only 22 per cent of 
the instances, and regarded as the more consonant interval in 
50 per cent of the cases. In the light of our foregoing analyses, 
these facts seem to indicate: first, that a few of the subjects were 
able to disregard their feelings and make cognitive judgments, 
since otherwise the per cent “correct ’’ for the consonance judg- 
ments would have approximated more nearly to that for the 
preference judgments; and second, that in the majority of cases 
the affective quality of the Major Third constituted such a bias 
in favor of the interval that, statistically, the outcome for the 
group was no better than that which would have been the result 
of mere chance. 

Our general comparisons of consonance and preference judg- 
ments showed a high degree of correspondence between these 
supposedly two types of discriminability. That is to say, 
although the preference judgments tended to be somewhat more 
“accurate ’’ and more consistent (in terms of scores and relia- 
bility coefficients) than so-called consonance judgments, the dif- 
ferences in many instances were so slight as to suggest that the 
“sets ’’ were about the same in both cases. This conclusion has 
apparently been verified by the analysis just made of the effect of 
order of presentation of intervals upon consonance and preference 


1 The Major Third and the Major Sixth appear to be the most pleasing of 
all the intervals of the diatonic scale. 
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judgments. In the latter study it was shown that both the 
so-called consonance judgments and preference judgments vary 
with the order of presentation of the intervals, and more specifi- 
cally that the frequency with which an interval is regarded as the 
more consonant one of a pair tends to vary directly with the 
frequency with which it is regarded as the more pleasing interval. 
Notwithstanding that consonance discrimination is supposed to 
be a cognitive rather than an affective process, these facts indicate 
rather strongly that it is often influenced by such affective factors 
as harmonic progression, resolution, etc." This means that many 
of the so-called consonance judgments are not really cognitive 
judgments, but are merely indices of individual preferences based 
upon the relative pleasingness of the various intervals. The 
significance of this “ fact’’ for any consonance test such as that 
of Seashore is quite obvious. If many of the judgments secured 
for the fifty paired-intervals used in this test are not *“ conso- 
nance’ judgments (and such is probably the case), then the test 
is invalid as well as unreliable. A further question perhaps arises 
concerning the existence of purely cognitive comparison of 
intervals, apart from the influence of feeling tone. It will be 
remembered that Guernsey concluded that no such independent 
judgment was possible. This problem cannot be settled from 
our data and verbal solutions are meaningless. Further experi- 
mentation on carefully selected groups will be necessary before 
any conclusion can be reached. 

1A similar view is held by Heinlein. The latter’s position is based on the 
observation of certain types of judgment reversal for consonance judgments 
incident to reversals in order of presentation. Since these reversals of judg- 
ment for certain pairs of intervals which constitute “progressions” and 
“ resolutions ” were about what one would expect if consonance judgments are 
influenced by such factors, Heinlein concluded that they really corresponded 
to reversals of preference. However, since “ preference” judgments were not 


secured in connection with the consonance judgments, Heinlein’s conclusion, 
although apparently correct, was largely hypothetical. 








CHAPTER VII 


THE INFLUENCE OF DIFFERENT CRITERIA ON THE CONSISTENCY 
OF CONSONANCE JUDGMENTS 


It seems quite likely that the accuracy and the consistency of 
consonance discrimination are influenced to some extent by the 
standard or standards used in making the judgments. If the 
criteria with which the subjects are provided are vague and mis- 
leading, the judgments may be expected to be comparatively 
inaccurate and variable. ‘The criteria most frequently used in 
judging relative consonance are: blending, smoothness, fusion, 
and purity. As Heinlein (9, p.526) has pointed out, these are 
both relative and indefinite terms, “ potent to arouse various 
types of affective associations in the minds of the listeners.” 
This is particularly true with respect to fusion. As was empha- 
sized by Lipps (16, pp. 184-209), even Stumpf who held 
‘Verschmelzung”’ to be synonymous with consonance was 
somewhat vague as to its exact meaning. In addition to the 
difficulty of making clear the precise connotations of the above 
terms, it would seem that the method of employing these criteria 
also constitutes an important problem to which little attention 
has been given. Despite the fact that it is often admitted that, 
severally, these criteria apply with varying degrees of appropri- 
ateness to different tonal combinations they are generally referred 
to in consonance test directions as though they were synonymous. 
On the contrary, in certain instances they seem to lead to results 
which are absolutely contradictory to each other. If the Major 
Third is compared with the Perfect Fourth on the basis of purity, 
the latter interval is generally regarded as the more consonant, 
whereas if the comparison is made on the basis of blending, the 
third is judged to be the more consonant. The criteria 
smoothness and fusion appear to give rise to a similar incon- 
sistency. The Major Third tends more nearly to fuse into a 
single sound than does the Major Sixth, whereas the latter 
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interval is decidedly smoother. Such inconsistencies constitute 
a serious indictment of the usual method of applying criteria. 
When criteria which, severally, lead to contradictory results are 
lumped together the subject has no consistent standard by which 
to make his judgments and under such conditions it is doubtful 
whether he has any clear idea of the basis upon which his 
decisions are supposed to be made. Such an attitude could 
hardly be expected to make for consistency of response. 

As early as 1918 Malmberg (17, p. 104) emphasized the impor- 
tance of the selection of proper criteria with which to provide 
subjects for making consonance judgments. Prior to that time 
little attention had been given to the rather obvious complexity 
of the conditions prevailing in the case of this type of auditory 
discrimination. Different investigators employed different cri- 
teria, with discrepancies in results which might have been 
expected. These discrepancies manifested themselves in varia- 
tions:in the ranking of the musical intervals within the octave c’c” 
with respect to consonance. Authorities agreed that the octave 
and the fifth could be ranked first and second, respectively, but, 
for the remaining intervals disagreements occurred. However, 
Malmberg, noticing that the term “ consonance ”’ had been vari- 
ously defined, undertook an historical review for the purpose of 
determining what factors had been emphasized by previous 
investigators. He discovered that consonance had been vari- 
ously defined in terms of the following criteria: the feeling of 
satisfaction, agreement of tones, smoothness, fusion, and purity, 
with slight variants of these. The “ most fundamental factor ” 
was found to be blending. Malmberg remarks (17, p. 104), 
“It may never become possible to arrive at absolute agreement 
in the order of ranking, but it is plain from this brief historical 
survey that much may be gained in that direction by a clearer 
conception in regard to the nature of consonance, the analysis of 
conditions, and specific definition of terms for the purpose of 
experimental control.” Malmberg’s most important contribu- 
tion to experimental technique in the study of comparative judg- 
ments of consonance consisted in the definition of three criteria 
for his subjects, and in the instructions to them to use only one 
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of the three in any given comparison. The judgments were to 
be made on the basis of blending alone, if the degree of blending 
was perceptibly different for the two intervals compared; if not, 
smoothness was to be employed; and if there was no difference in 
either smoothness or blending, the judgment was to be based upon 
relative purity. Malmberg believed that such a procedure would 
eliminate much of the inconsistency which usually obtained 
between the standard and the empirical orders of ranking the 
intervals. Accordingly, a sixty-six unit test (the intervals of 
the octave c’c” presented by the method of paired comparison) 
was presented to the students in an elementary psychology class 
in the University of Iowa, with instructions to make their judg- 
ments according to the above procedure. The results obtained 
showed a “rather satisfying agreement between the standard 
order and the empirical order.’’ The few small deviations which 
did occur were attributed to undue preference for the Major 
Third in the empirical rankings. However, inasmuch as the 
testing program was just beginning, the reliability of the con- 
sonance test was not directly studied by Malmberg. 

The fact that the various criteria used in judging relative 
consonance do not always lead to consistent results has also been 
recognized by Seashore. In his ‘Psychology of Musical 
Talent (26) Seashore adopts blending, smoothness, and purity 
as criteria of consonance, fusion being omitted “ because it does 
not agree with the ranking in the three criteria here adopted.” 
However, despite this admitted inconsistency, he substitutes 
fusion for purity in his Manual of Instructions and Interpreta- 
tions for Measures of Musical Talent, on the grounds (27) that 
more comparisons are called for on the basis of fusion than on 
the basis of purity. This would seem to indicate that the various 
criteria should be used selectively, and one wonders why the 
directions contained in the above manual do not contain such a 
provision. More recently, however, Seashore has indicated his 
intention to devise a consonance test one-half of which could be 
judged on the basis of smoothness, and the other half on the basis 
of blending. 

The most thorough study of the various criteria in relation to 
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the accuracy of consonance judgments is that of Guernsey (6). 
More specifically, this investigation was conducted for the pur- 
pose of making an evaluation of fusion, smoothness, and affec- 
tive-tone as criteria of consonance. Guernsey concluded from 
her results that pleasantness and unpleasantness are the most 
legitimate criteria of consonance; tonal fusion was held to be a 
sensorial rather than a perceptual phenomenon, and smoothness 
was subject to too great a divergence in connotation in the mind 
of the listener. 

Notwithstanding the importance of the manner of application 
of criteria for consonance discrimination, a survey of the litera- 
ture on consonance perception shows that very few investigators 
have even considered the problem, and that no investigator has 
made a comprehensive study of it. Malmberg, who instructed 
his subjects to use a single selected criterion for each comparison 
in his study of the agreement between the “standard” and the 
“empirical”? rankings of the intervals within the Octave c’c”, 
did not study the reliability of empirical judgments. Seashore 
recognizes the problem, but has nothing to say with respect to 
its theoretical significance. And Guernsey’s investigation is con- 
fined chiefly to the study of the relative merits of certain criteria 
as they pertain to the accuracy of consonance judgments. Hence, 
in order to determine the comparative effects upon both the 
accuracy and consistency of consonance discrimination of the 
use of a single criterion at a time rather than several, two addi- 
tional types of experiments have been conducted. 


1. The “ preferential” use of three critena 


The 50 paired-intervals used in the Seashore Consonance Test 
were presented to a group of 39 students, by means of the piano. 
The subjects were instructed to give their decisions on blending 
alone, if the degree of blending was perceptibly different; if not, 
to make their decisions on the basis of smoothness; and if there 
was no difference in either smoothness or blending to base their 
‘decisions on purity. The test was first presented on April 17, 
1931, in the regular order shown in table 11. A week later the 
test was again given to the same group under similar conditions. 
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TABLE 20 


Showing the means, in terms of per cent correct, standard deviations, and 
reliability coefficients, for the series of paired-intervals in which three 
criteria were used preferentially by 39 subjects. The total number and 
the per cent of judgment reversals for the two presentations are also shown. 





J udgment . Reversals 
Presentation Mean S.D. SPER a wie Pea 
1 70.20 8.45 
; ot 0304 726 05 595 30.5 


The means shown in table 20 for the two applications of the 
50 paired-intervals have a final average of 69.30 per cent correct. 
This average is 5.55 points (in terms of per cent) higher than 
the average mean for the consonance test shown in table 7. This 
fact may be taken tentatively (this comparison is made only pro- 
visionally since the results shown in tables 7 and 20 are based 
upon two different groups of subjects) to indicate that subjects 
tend to be slightly more “ accurate’ in making consonance judg- 
ments when the latter are based on the “ preferential” use of 
blending, smoothness and purity than when fusion and blending 
are used unselectively,’ i.e., without any directions as to the 
particular manner in which they are to be applied. 

Differences also exist between the “ reliabilities’ secured by 
means of the above methods of using criteria. The group which 
based its decisions on blending, smoothness, and purity in the 
preferential manner already described has an FR (based on gross 
scores in terms of per cent correct) of .726, whereas the 306 
subjects using fusion and blending unselectively (see table 9) 
have an average RK (based on gross scores in terms of per 
cent correct) of only .52. Furthermore, a comparison of the 
percentages of judgment reversals for these groups shows, 
although perhaps less strikingly, the same tendency. The group 
which based its decisions upon the preferential use of three 
criteria has 30.5 per cent of judgment reversals (see table 20) 


1 The directions for the “consonance” test which was presented four times 
to 36 subjects were practically the same as those given by Seashore, with th: 
exception that smoothness was not used as a criterion. However, this omission 
apparently did not affect the results since the latter were found to compare 
favorably with those secured by other investigators when Seashore’s directions 
were rigidly followed. For this reason the consonance test which was given 
to the above group has been regarded as comparable to the Seashore test. 
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for the two applications of the fifty-unit test, as compared with 
35.35 per cent for the group’ which used fusion and blending 
unselectively. The foregoing comparisons” of means and 
“reliabilities” indicate that consonance discrimination tends to 
be more accurate and more consistent when the subjects are 
instructed to make their decisions on the basis of a single selected 
criterion than when judging on the basis of two or three criteria. 
However, not much emphasis can be placed upon these results 
since the differences are rather small in some instances, and since 
data from two different groups of subjects are compared. 


2. The use of each of two criteria in separate series 


‘ 


The results secured concerning the “ preferential use of three 
criteria’ suggested the possibility that an even better control of 
the conditions influencing the judgments would be secured if the 
pairs of intervals could be so grouped that a single criterion—the 
appropriate one—might be used throughout a given group of 
paired-intervals. The subject would not have to keep in mind 
several criteria nor to try to select the one which seemed relevant 
in a given case. The “ Single Criterion” test, already described 
(supra, p. 39), was constructed by classifying the fifty paired- 
intervals constituting the Seashore Consonance Test into two 
groups. Part I was composed of twenty-nine pairs of intervals 
which the experimenter considered could best be judged on the 
basis of smoothness. Part II was composed of twenty-one pairs 
to be judged on the basis of blending. ‘The Single Criterion test 
was presented twice to a group of 32 subjects. However, as a 

1J~n order to make possible certain comparisons in the present chapter, the 
percentages of judgment reversals for “ consonance” tests 1 and 3, and 2 and 4, 
which were given to 36 subjects (supra, p. 30) have been calculated. Tests 
1 and 3 were found to have 36.05 per cent of judgment reversals while tests 
2 and 4 have 34.66 per cent. The average for these per cents is 35.35. 

2 It has already been pointed out that a reliability coefficient based on scores, 
in terms of per cent correct, is not a satisfactory index of the consistency of 
consonance discrimination. It is probable that an index in terms of actual 
judgment reversals would give a more precise notion of a group’s consistency, 
since in this case actual inconsistencies would not be obscured by the cancella- 
tion of errors from one test to another. For this reason the comparison of 
reliabilities based on the percentage of judgment reversals for each of the 


above groups is probably more dependable than the one based on the Rs 
secured. 
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means of affording a check upon its comparative reliability, a 
“Preliminary ”’ test (supra, p. 40), similar to that used in the 
study of the preferential use of three criteria, was also presented 
twice to the same group. 

The results secured for the Preliminary test and the Single 
Criterion test are shown in tables 21 and 22. According to 
table 21, the subjects are more “efficient” in the case of the 
Single Criterion test. A comparison of the means, in terms of 
per cent correct, for the first presentations of the above tests 
shows that the mean for the Single Criterion test is 6.18 points 
higher than that for the Preliminary test. The reliability of this 
difference, according to the critical index Diff./Sigma Diff. is 
3.43. In the case of the second presentations of the above tests, 
the mean for the Single Criterion test is 3.75 points higher than 
that of the Preliminary’ test. Although this difference is not 


TABLE 21 


Showing means, in terms of per cent correct, and standard deviations for the 
two presentations of the “ Preliminary” and the “ Single Criterion” tests 
which were given to 32 subjects. The reliabilities of the differences 
between the means for the respective presentations of these two tests are 








also shown. 
Preliminary Single Criterion Comparisons of two types 
Test Test of Tests 
Presentations Mean S.D. ‘Mean S.D. ‘Diff. Diff./Sigma Diff. 
1 74.50 7.70 80.68 6.74 6.18 3.43 
2 74.00 7.80 44.43 to 3.75 1.97 
TABLE 22 


Showing the reliabilities for the two presentations of the “ Preliminary” and 
the “ Single Criterion” tests given to 32 subjects. 





Judgment Reversals 

Tests R P.E. "No. Pct. ' 
Preliminary Test .439 .09 378 23.62 
Single Criterion Test .580 .07 328 20.50 


1Jt will be recalled that the Preliminary test differed from the Seashore 
Consonance test chiefly in point of directions. In the case of the Preliminary 
test, the subjects were directed to use smoothness and blending in the prefer- 
ential manner already described (supra, p. 38). In the case of the Single 
Criterion test, the pairs of intervals were so arranged that the subjects could 
apply a single criterion at a time. They were provided with this criterion by 
the experimenter. Both the Preliminary test and the Single Criterion test 
were played on the piano. 
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statistically reliable (Diff./Sigma Diff. is 1.97), it is sufficiently 
large to make it highly probable that the Single Criterion test 
presents a situation which is more conducive to accurate discrim- 
ination than that provided by the Preliminary test. These results 
indicate that when the paired-intervals are so arranged that the 
subject has only to apply a single criterion at a time the psycho- 
logical “‘ set’ is more conducive to “ accurate’ consonance dis- 
crimination than when he is required to select the appropriate 
criterion for each pair before making the comparison. When we 
take into consideration the short time usually allowed for each 
consonance judgment it is not surprising to find that subjects 
are more “ accurate’ in their judgments when they have only to 
apply a single criterion than when they are required within a few 
seconds of time to determine which of several criteria is the 
appropriate one and also to apply it. 

The comparative reliabilities of the Preliminary and of the 
Single Criterion tests are shown in table 22. These have been 
computed on two bases: first, the reliability coefficients have been 
calculated by correlating the scores, in terms of per cent correct, 
of the 32 subjects made on the two presentations of each test: 
and second, the per cent of judgment reversals for each test has 
also been computed. 

{t will be observed at the outset that the A secured for the 
Preliminary test (.439), which called for the preferential use of 
smoothness and blending, is even lower than the average FR 
obtained for the Seashore test (.52, see table 9) in which two 
criteria were used unselectively. This apparently contradicts the 
conclusion drawn from the previous experiment that subjects are 
more consistent in judging relative consonance when using cri- 
teria preferentially than when using them unselectively. How- 
ever, this contradiction is only an apparent one. It has been 
pointed out repeatedly that a reliability coefficient based on the 
correlation of scores, in terms of per cent correct, is not a reliable 
index of subjects’ consistency in making consonance judgments. 
‘The present case furnishes further evidence in support of this 
statement. A comparison of the average per cent of judgment 
reversals for the four applications of the Seashore test (35.35) 
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with that secured for the Preliminary test (23.62) shows that 
the subjects were actually more consistent in the case of the latter 
test. Since these figures are based on two groups of subjects 
the disparity between them should not be too greatly emphasized. 
However, they do serve to indicate that when the comparisons are 
made on the basis of actual judgment reversals the results 
obtained for the present experiment do not contradict our pre- 
vious findings. In this connection it is important for the reader 
to note that although both the reliability coefficients and the per 
cents of judgment reversals are usually shown for the various 
consonance series, our conclusions are based almost invariably 
upon the latter indices. 

Examination of table 22 shows that regardless of whether the 
reliabilities of the Single Criterion test and the Preliminary test 
are stated in terms of reliability coefficients or in terms of per cent 
of judgment reversals, the former test is the more reliable of the 
two. This test has an FR of .58 as compared with an R of .439 
for the Preliminary test. The reliability of the difference between 
these coefficients, according to the critical index Diff./Sigma Diff., 
is 11.75. Although less disparity is shown between the “ relia- 
bilities’ of the above tests when the comparisons are made in 
terms of per cent of judgment reversals, the tendency manifested 
is the same as that just noted when the Rs for these tests were 
compared. The Single Criterion test has 20.50 per cent of judg- 
ment reversals as compared with 23.62 per cent for the Prelim- 
inary test. Thus, either of the above methods of comparison 
shows the Single Criterion test to be the more reliable. This 
means that subjects are more consistent in judging relative 
degrees of consonance when the pairs of intervals are so arranged 
that the subjects have only to apply a single criterion at a time 
than when they are required to select the most appropriate 
criterion for each comparison before making their judgments. 

The foregoing experiments show that consonance discrimina- 
tion is conditioned by the criteria upon which comparisons of 
relative consonance are based. Regardless of the groups 
involved, each time the technique of applying criteria was refined 
with the view to reducing the complexity of the act of judging, 
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more “accurate’’ and consistent results were obtained. The 
first ““consonance”’ series (consisting of four applications of 
Seashore’s fifty paired-intervals) in which two criteria were used 
unselectively had an average mean of 63.75 per cent correct 
(average of the means shown in table 7), and an average of 
35.35 per cent of judgment reversals. The second group which 
was instructed to apply three criteria preferentially had an 
average mean of 69.30 per cent (based on the means shown in 
table 20), and 30.5 per cent of judgment reversals. The third 
group of subjects, using two criteria preferentially, had an 
average mean of 74.25 per cent (based on the means shown in 
table 21), and 23.62 per cent of judgment reversals. When the 
pairs of intervals were so arranged that the third group had only 
to apply a single criterion at a time the subjects had an average 
mean of 79.21 per cent correct, and only 20.50 per cent of judg- 
ment reversals. Although these results were secured from dif- 
ferent groups of subjects they point to the same general con- 
clusion, namely, that consonance discrimination is influenced by 
the manner in which criteria are employed in making compari- 
sons of relative consonance. 

Inasmuch as the above data were obtained from three groups 
of subjects, generalizations cannot be too freely made. How- 
ever, there are good reasons for holding the above differences in 
accuracy and consistency to be due to the different methods 
employed in using criteria rather than to the mere fact that the 
data were secured from different groups. The difference in 
means between the group of subjects using two criteria unselec- 
tively and that using a single criterion at a time is 15.46 points, 
in terms of per cent correct; the corresponding difference between 
the per cents of judgment reversals is 14.85 points. Now it 
seems improbable that these rather large differences are due 
merely to the fact that the data secured were for separate groups, 
since all three samplings consisted of unselected subjects from 
classes in general psychology. Furthermore, the average mean 
for the group using a single criterion at a time is considerably 
higher than that reported by any investigator for unselected 
groups, and slightly higher than those reported by Larson for 
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35 subjects selected on the basis of musical training (supra, 
p. 45). And again, the results shown for the Preliminary and 
the Single Criterion tests were based on the same group of sub- 
jects. In addition to the foregoing reasons, a consideration of 
the conditions. obtaining for the first set of “ consonance ”’ tests 
in which two criteria were used unselectively shows that the com- 
parative “inaccuracy” and unreliability of the results secured 
for these tests are attributable in part to the failure to secure 
proper control, with respect to the use of criteria. The stimuli 
used in the case of the first ‘‘ consonance ”’ tests consisted of fifty 
paired-intervals played on a phonograph. Each interval was 
sustained approximately two seconds, one second being allowed 
between the intervals of a pair, and two seconds between each 
pair. During this brief sustension of an interval the subject was 
expected to disregard the most obvious characteristic of any tonal 
combination (affective-tone), and to make a cognitive judgment 
on the basis of several variously appropriate criteria. Under 
such conditions it is doubtful whether the average subject has in 
mind any particular standard for judgment throughout an entire 
series, much the less from one series to another. At least, the 
attempt to judge relative consonance under such conditions 
resulted in an average mean of only 63.75 per cent correct, and 
in the making of 35.35 per cent of judgment reversals. This 
low mean and high percentage of judgment reversals indicate that 
in many instances the judgments were largely the result of chance 
factors. The foregoing facts make it fairly obvious that any 
test such as the Seashore test which fails to provide subjects with 
a satisfactory basis for judging relative consonance—.e., which 
fails to control an important set of conditions—will necessarily 
vield “‘ inaccurate ’’ and inconsistent results. 





CHAPTER VIII 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


The main purpose of this study has been to clarify somewhat 
the status of the problem of consonance discrimination—both 
with respect to the numerous theoretical “ explanations’ which 
have been proposed and as regards experimental fact. No una- 
nimity of opinion existed with regard to the definition of conso- 
nance, and writers were even unable to agree as to the facts for 
which any theory of consonance perception must account. The 
majority of the theories dealing with this phenomenon were found 
to be based mainly upon a priori speculation, and consisted of 
profitless verbalisms, over-simplifications, and partial explanations, 
each emphasizing certain facts which were often regarded as unim- 
portant by the authors of other theories. In fact no “ explana- 
tion’’ of consonance was found to be entirely adequate. As 
regards the experimental aspect of the present problem, it was 
found that investigators had been unable to secure consistent 
judgments of paired tonal stimuli, and that furthermore, results 
of the various studies were often contradictory. As previously 
pointed out, this inability to secure consistent judgments of rela- 
tive consonance indicates a lack of proper experimental control 
of the conditions influencing consonance discrimination and 
therefore constitutes a general breakdown of scientific method in 
the investigation of an important problem of perception. Thus 
the problem concerned with the control of conditions influencing 
consonance discrimination was held to take precedence over all 
the other problems connected with this phenomenon, since the 
study of almost any aspect of consonance perception is dependent 
upon the ability of the investigator to obtain consistent judgments 
of relative consonance. 

Recognizing the importance of securing consistent judgments 
of relative consonance the present investigation undertook the 
study of three sets of conditions of consonance discrimination: 
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(1) the difficulty of the comparisons called for; (2) affective- 
tone; (3) the criterion or criteria used. It was not expected in 
this initial study that we could determine the influence of these 
three sets of conditions upon consonance discrimination and at 
the same time effect such control over them as to avoid any incon- 
sistency. Rather it was hoped to discover what effect, if any, 
these sets of conditions might have upon consonance discrimina- 
tion and to indicate the general manner in which they might be 
controlled, so as to reduce materially the inconsistency which has 
regularly attached to such judgments. Fortunately, however, 
some progress has been made in the securing of more consistent 
judgments. In studying the foregoing sets of conditions it has 
been necessary to devise certain methods which should be of value 
in a further, more intensive study of the present problem. Fur- 
thermore, the attempt has been made to indicate just wherein 
certain of the traditional means of attacking the problem of 
consonance perception (e.g., the determination of the consistency 
of consonance judgments by correlating gross scores in terms of 
per cent correct for two applications of a series of paired- 
intervals) have proven inadequate, and also to show how the 
application of such methods has been responsible for much of 
the confusion which obtains with respect to the reliability of 
consonance judgments. In short, the present investigation pro- 
posed to study the effects of three important sets of conditions 
upon consonance discrimination and at the same time to develop 
certain methods which might be used with profit in further work 
on this problem. 

The results secured in the present investigation indicate that 
consonance discrimination is affected to some extent by the diffi- 
culty of the comparisons made, the consistency of the subjects’ 
judgments tending to vary inversely with the difficulty of the 
comparisons. The greatest inconsistency was found to occur in 
connection with those combinations which are so difficult as to 
make the subjects’ judgments largely matters of “ chance.’ 


However, certain “ very difficult’ pairs of intervals showed two 
opposite trends: (1) the judgments seemed to be conditioned by 
an attitude of guessing on the part of the subjects, which nat- 
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urally made for unreliability, and (2) certain constant errors 
occurred and so made for a lower percentage of judgment 
reversals. With respect to the latter tendency it was pointed out 
that probably certain factors (¢e.g., affective-tone) so bias the 
subject that he is unable to make a detached judgment on the 
basis of relative consonance. Thus it is seen that such an appar- 
ently homogeneous condition as “ difficulty of comparisons ’’ is 
quite complex, embodying a variety of factors. As previously 
indicated, the failure to take this fact into account is doubtless 
partly responsible for the low reliability of the Seashore test. 
Approximately 50 per cent of the paired-intervals contained in 
the latter test were found to present such difficulty that the judg- 
ments secured for them seem to be largely the result of chance 
factors. The present investigation has demonstrated that such 
“chance judgments” are very unreliable. 

It was shown in our historical introduction that while writers 
on the subject are fairly well agreed as to the distinction between 
consonance and pleasingness the probable influence of affective- 
tone upon consonance discrimination has been the subject of 
considerable controversy. Heinlein holds that so-called conso- 
nance judgments are conditioned by feeling-tone, whereas Larson 
maintains that under conditions such as are prescribed in the 
Seashore Consonance Test they are not affected to any appreciable 
degree by this element. However, it was pointed out that the 
claims of both of these investigators were based upon data secured 
from subjects under a single set of conditions rather than upon 
judgments obtained under two sets of conditions, 7.e., under 
directions calling for judgments on the basis of relative pleasing- 
ness during one application of a series of paired-intervals, and on 
relative consonance during another. Thus the contention of each 
of these writers was discovered to rest largely upon speculation 
as to how the subjects would react in case their judgments were 
influenced by affective-tone. In the present study comparative 
judgments were secured under both sets of conditions, for the 
: fifty paired-intervals constituting the Seashore test. The results 
obtained are shown in tables 11 and 19, and are fairly decisive 
with respect to the question in hand. Our analysis of these 
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tables showed that subjects’ judgments tend to be “correct”’ 
when the more pleasing interval is also the more consonant one, 
but “incorrect”? when the less consonant of two intervals is 
decidedly the more pleasing of the two, thus indicating that 
feeling-tone is the real basis of many of the decisions made. 
However, this does not mean that it is impossible for subjects 
to disregard affective-tone, and make cognitive judgments of 
relative consonance, since our results showed that in certain 
instances some of the subjects were able to do so. It does mean, 
however, that consonance discrimination which calls for a purely 
cognitive judgment is, despite certain precautions to the contrary, 
often influenced by the affective quality of the intervals presented 
for comparison. Before consonance perception can be exten- 
sively investigated some means must be devised for controlling or 
correcting for the influence of this affective element. It is 
possible that the probable influence of affective-tone upon the 
judgments of any paired-interval might be determined by com- 
paring a large number of judgments secured under the two sets 
of conditions just mentioned. If, for example, “ consonance ”’ 
judgments obtained by comparing the Perfect Fourth with the 
Major Third were found to be 25 per cent more “accurate ”’ 
when the more consonant of the two intervals is also the more 
pleasing, then we would have an approximate measure of the 
influence of affective-tone upon the judgment of these two 
intervals. However, this problem can be settled only by further 
investigation. 

The act of judging relative consonance has been further com- 
plicated by the failure to provide subjects with a suitable basis 
upon which to make their judgments. The criteria fusion, 
blending, smoothness, and purity, which have been employed 
regularly as consonance criteria, have non-auditory connotations, 
hence their precise meanings in relation to tonal unity are prob- 
ably not clear to the average subject. However, it has been 
shown that this confusion is increased when one is required (as 
is usually the case) to regard these criteria as synonymous, 
although they severally apply with varying degrees of appropri- 
ateness to various tonal combinations. In certain instances the 
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use of two of the criteria leads to contradictory judgments. 
For example, the writer has observed that when the Major Third 
is compared with the Perfect Fourth, on the basis of purity, the 
latter interval tends to be considered the more consonant of the 
two, whereas, when the comparison is made on the basis of 
blending, the Major Third is judged to be the more consonant. 
That much of the inaccuracy and inconsistency frequently 
observed in results secured for consonance series is due to con- 
fusion occurring in the act of applying criteria has been rather 
clearly shown by the present study. When certain of the above 
criteria are used selectively, more “accurate’’ and consistent 
results are obtained than when the various criteria are used collec- 
tively and indiscriminately. And still more satisfactory results 
are secured when the paired-intervals are so arranged that the 
subject has only to apply a single appropriate criterion (which is 
provided by the experimenter) at a time. These facts indicate 
plainly the dependence of consonance discrimination upon the 
“set” of the subject, as regards his technique in applying criteria. 
The failure to secure in the subject a definite and unambiguous 
attitude, in terms of the “criteria’’ to be employed, constitutes 
probably one of the chief defects of most previous experimental 
studies of consonance. 

In general the present study has shown that “ consonance ”’ is 
a complex perceptual phenomenon which cannot be adequately 
accounted for or profitably investigated on the basis of any of 
the traditional, over-simplified hypotheses. Both the theoretical 
and the experimental studies which have been based upon such 
assumptions have been of questionable scientific value. The 
former have been, for the most part, ideal constructions bearing 
little relation to the actual perceptual process, while those experi- 
mental studies which have assumed that consonance discrimina- 
tion involves merely the direct response of the sensory mecha- 
nisms to stimuli which could be compared in terms of a definite 
“linear ”’ differential have contributed little or nothing to our 
‘understanding of the phenomenon. While it is unlikely that we 
are in possession of enough facts to justify any sweeping 
generalization as to the explanation of consonance, it is apparent 
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that future studies, both theoretical and experimental, must take 
into consideration the complexity of conditions by which conso- 
nance perception is influenced. Among the experimental prob- 
lems which emerge from the present study the following would 
seem to be outstanding: 


(1) Further intensive analysis of the operations of “cognitive” versus 
“affective” attitudes in determining judgments of relative consonance 
of specific paired-interval combinations. 

(2) The influence of affective-tone upon “consonance” judgments of musi- 
cally trained and untrained subjects, respectively. 

(3) The effects of practice (including specific instruction) upon success in 
maintaining a “cognitive” attitude in the case of judging combinations 
shown here to be, in general, directly influenced by “ resolution.” 

(4) The effects of systematic alterations of the order of presentation of 
intervals in a series, to check on the effects of “ progression.” 

(5) Possible variations in “consistency” of judgments of “ difficult” com- 
binations with alterations in the technique of presentation which would 
allow such a combination to be sounded several times, if desired, thus 
relieving the subject of the impulsion to make a hurried judgment such 
as the phonograph method requires. 

(6) The effects of differences in the timbre of the tones upon the “ diffi- 
culty ” of comparing certain intervals, with special attention to differ- 
ences in “roughness” due to variations in beats among overtones and 
difference tones. 

(7) Careful study of the extent to which the criterion or criteria provided 
operate explicitly to determine judgments in regard to specific com- 
binations. 

(8) An empirical determination of the appropriations of each of the several 
criteria of consonance as a standard for judging specific intervals. This 
would involve a study of carefully instructed subjects with reference to 
agreement and consistency in the use of such criteria as blending, smooth- 
ness, fusion, and purity, respectively, for judgments of combinations for 
which each seemed especially appropriate. 





CHAPTER IX 


CONCLUSIONS 


The present investigation is to be regarded as a preliminary, 
analytical study of some of the factors influencing consonance 
discrimination. It is fully realized that an investigation such as 
the present one is not exempt from the dangers due to the varia- 
bility of this type of response simply because it is devoted to the 
study of that variation. With these qualifications in mind the 
following conclusions are drawn on the basis of the foregoing 
study: 

1. Subjects tend to make lower “scores”’ upon the repetition 
of both “ consonance” and “ preference” series. Our 36 sub- 
jects from whom data were secured for four applications each 
of the “ consonance ”’ and of the “ preference” tests made scores 
which averaged about 5 per cent less (in terms of per cent 
correct) on the fourth application of each type of test than those 
made on the initial applications. This was perhaps to have been 
expected, since many of such comparisons are difficult and require 
the maintenance of an alert, highly discriminative attitude. This 
is difficult to secure, since it depends upon unusual motivation and 
perhaps upon a type of training not possessed by the average 
subject. 


2. Musically trained subjects are slightly more “ accurate ” 
and consistent in judging relative consonance than untrained 
subjects. Our musically trained and untrained groups had 
respective averages of 65.2 and 62.5 per cent correct for the 
“consonance ’”’ judgments. The corresponding per cents in the 
case of the “ preference” judgments were 68.5 and 63.7. The 
average Rs secured for these respective groups were .543 and 
..466 for the “ consonance” series as compared with .625 and 
.525 for the “ preference” series. These results agree in general 
with those secured by other investigators. 
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3. A subject’s “ score”’ obtained for the Seashore Consonance 
Test cannot be considered as a satisfactory index of his conso- 
nance discriminability. The notion that it is possible, within 
a few minutes, to measure a complex capacity which seems to 
vary with so.many conditions and which is not a “sense” in the 
true meaning of the term has little factual support. Not only 
are the diversely conditioned judgments secured on the Seashore 
test and generalized into such a “ score”’ too inconsistent to be 
of practical predictive value, but in many instances they are 
determined chiefly on the basis of the relative pleasingness of 
the intervals presented for comparison, and hence are not 
cognitive judgments. : 

4. The number of judgment reversals made by a group for a 
series of paired-intervals is probably a more accurate index of 
consistency than is a reliability coefficient based on “ scores ’”’ in 
terms of per cent correct. The number of judgment reversals 
increases directly with each inconsistent response, whereas the 
“per cent correct’’ score permits compensation of a reversal 
scored as an error by another reversal scored as “ correct.” 


5. Consonance discrimination is not the absolutely irregular, 
fortuitous phenomenon that the usual type of “ reliability coeffi- 
cients,” based on gross scores, would seem to indicate. When 
the reliability coefficients were based on the error-frequency per 
combination for our 36 subjects the “consonance”? judgments 
had an average FR of .80, and the “ preference’ judgments had 
an average R of .90. These results indicate a very high group 
consistency in regard to the relative difficulty of the paired- 
interval comparisons. 


6. Table 11 of the present study contains data of a nature not 
hitherto available in the literature, which permit several types of 
analysis made for the first time in this study. The numbers and 
percentages of errors for eight applications of each combination 
in the Seashore test are shown in this table; the “ error-frequen- 
cies” for both “ consonance” and “ preference” tests are given. 
In addition to showing the relative difficulty of each of the fifty 
paired-intervals constituting the Seashore test, the above table 
has made possible the comparison of certain types of judgment 
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reversals incident to changes in order of presentation of intervals 
within a pair, for both “consonance” and “ preference” judg- 
ments. In showing that subjects’ judgments are, in general, 
considerably more “accurate” when pleasantness favors the 
“correct? judgment than when it favors the “incorrect” one 
the present study has presented decisive evidence bearing upon 
the question of the influence of affective-tone upon consonance 
discrimination. 


7. The consistency of consonance discrimination tends to vary 
inversely with the difficulty of the comparisons called for. The 
group of 36 subjects taking the Seashore Consonance Test was 
found to have only 19.4 per cent of judgment reversals for the 
four applications of the ten easiest combinations contained in 
this test, whereas 37.3 per cent of judgment reversals were made 
for the ten most difficult comparisons. In some instances, how- 
ever, certain very “ difficult” comparisons seem to engender some 
degree of consistency since they make for constant errors. It 
should be noted here that the phrase “ paired-interval difficulty ” 
is equivocal. It may mean actual confusion in comparing inter- 
vals which are very similar in consonance value, or it may refer 
to the inability of the subject to disregard irrelevant factors 
which make his judgment “easy” (in the sense that it is made 
with confidence), yet “erroneous.”  ‘“ Paired-interval diff- 
culty ” is referred to here in terms of the per cent of erroneous 
judgments made for the combinations, irrespective of cause. 


8. Although “preference” judgments tend to be more 
‘accurate ”’ and more consistent (in terms of scores and relia- 
bility coefficients) than so-called “consonance” judgments, the 
differences are so slight as to suggest that in many instances the 
“sets”? of the subjects are about the same for these supposedly 
different types of response. This conclusion is supported by 
analyses made of the effect of order of presentation of intervals 
upon consonance and preference judgments which show that the 
frequency with which an interval is regarded as the more con- 
-sonant one of a pair tends to vary directly with the frequency 
with which it is regarded as the more pleasing interval. 


9. The “accuracy ” and consistency of consonance judgments 
are conditioned to some extent by the standards (criteria) used 
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in making the comparisons. The group of subjects which used 
two criteria unselectively had an average mean of 63.75 per cent 
correct, and an average of 35.35 per cent of judgment reversals. 
The group using three criteria preferentially had an average mean 
of 69.30 per cent correct, and 30.5 per cent of judgment reversals. 
The third group of subjects, using two criteria preferentially, 
had an average mean of 74.25 per cent, and 23.62 per cent of 
judgment reversals. When the pairs of intervals were so 
arranged that the third group had only to apply a single criterion 
at a time the subjects had an average mean of 79.21 per cent 


correct, and only 20.50 per cent of judgment reversals. These 


data might be said to constitute a ‘ consilience of results’ in that 
they point in the same general direction. Each time the act of 
applying criteria was further simplified, more “accurate” and 
consistent results were secured, thus indicating that consonance 
discrimination is conditioned by the criteria used in judging 
relative consonance. In general, the more definite and specific 
the ‘set’ of the subject the more efficiently is he able to 
discriminate relative consonance. 


10. Although any sweeping general theory of consonance 
perception is perhaps premature, the present study has shown that 
comparative judgments of consonance are complexly conditioned 
phenomena—too complexly conditioned to be accounted for by 
any theory which regards “‘ consonance ”’ as a simple, all-or-none 
sensory process. With respect to further experimental work, 
several important problems have been suggested (supra, p. 95) ; 
intensive analytical study on each of these and of other similar, 
restricted problems, should be the aim of future investigators in 
this field. 
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